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Principles in Foreign Policy 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


This is a gathering of learned persons. It is an 
occasion when it may be permissible to talk in 
terms of general principles. That, I can assure 
you, is not a purely academic exercise. National 
action should always reflect principles. There- 
fore, those who have responsibility for action have 
also a responsibility to assure that what they do 
represents something more than immediate politi- 
cal expediency. 

However, the guides to conduct are not always 
clear and simple. Often, indeed, they seem to 
conflict. Perhaps it will be of interest if I indi- 
cate some of the problems which confront those 
who try to find, in morality and in reason, a com- 
pass to direct their course. 


Peace vs. Liberty 


Let me mention, as a first problem, that of peace 
vs. liberty. 

Peace is a goal which men have always sought. 
It is a goal which we particularly think of at this 
Easter season- when we commemorate the resur- 
rection of the Prince of Peace. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the horrors of war or 
the longing of humanity for peace. Wars used to 
be limited in their scope, and they were regulated 
so as to spare civilians from most of their dire 
consequences. I myself can think back to the days 
when private property was immune from seizure 
in time of war; when interruption of trade was 
limited to particular ports which were closely 
blockaded or to contraband of war, by which was 
meant the actual tools of war. 

As a youth, I attended the second Hague Peace 
Conference of 1907, which drew up protocols de- 
signed to prevent the use in war of the new scien- 
tific developments of that time. It was, for ex- 
ample, sought to forbid the dropping of explo- 
sives from balloons. 





*Made before the Fifth Annual All-Jesuit Alumni Din- 
her at Washington, D. C., on Apr. 11 (press release 203). 
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The First and Second World Wars showed that 
modern war is “total” war and that it is whole 
peoples, rather than the military, who suffer its 
cruel effects. Furthermore, we know that war 
more than ever involves compulsory enmity, out- 
rages against the human personality, cruelty, 
vengefulness, and wanton distortions of the truth. 

Today throughout the world there is a rising 
demand for protection against the misery, the 
agony of body and of spirit, the massive destruc- 
tion of life and of property which modern war 
wreaks upon man. 

There is, however, another aspect of the matter. 
Peace can be a cover whereby evil men can per- 
petrate diabolical wrongs. 

During recent years the Communist rulers, 
through their propaganda, have sought to capi- 
talize on love of peace and horror of war as a 
means of extending their rule over all the human 
race. Through such propaganda efforts as the 
the Stockholm “Peace” Appeal, they have tried 
to divert the peoples of the free world from neces- 
sary measures of defense and create throughout 
the free world a.popular demand for peace at any 
price. 

Crafty scheming underlies that planning. The 
Communist leaders know that, if pacifism be- 
comes a prevalent mood among the free peoples, 
the Communists can easily conquer the world. 
Then they can confront the free peoples with suc- 
cessive choices between peace and surrender; and 
if peace is the absolute goal, then surrenders be- 
come inevitable. 

In this connection we should remember that 
while modern developments have made war more 
terrible, they have also made the consequences of 
retreat and surrender more terrible. Modern war 
could now destroy much of the life on this planet. 
But also it may be possible that craven purchase 
of peace at the expense of principle can result in 
destroying much of the human spirit on this 
planet. Peace, under certain conditions, could 
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lead to a degradation of the human race and to 
subjecting human beings to a form of mental decay 
which obliterates the capacity for moral and in- 
tellectual judgment. 

We know, in individual cases, the effects of 
brainwashing. It leads men to repudiate their 
cherished beliefs and to accept as fact what, if they 
were sane, they would know to be false. Not in- 
frequently those who have been brainwashed come 
sincerely to believe that they committed acts else- 
where than where they physically were at the 
time. 

There are now techniques which make it pos- 
sible to alter profoundly the human spirit. Fur- 
thermore, this can be done on a mass scale. Cer- 
tain falsehoods are incessantly pounded, without 
respite, into the consciousness of those whose 
minds are terrorized, whose spirits are dis- 
heartened, and whose bodies are weakened from 
malnutrition. In the end the peoples become 
abnormal. 

One cannot but shrink from buying peace at the 
price of extending over human beings the rule 
of those who believe that men are in fact nothing 
more than animated bits of matter and that, to 
insure harmony and conformity, they should be 
deprived of the capacity for moral and intellectual 
judgment. Man, we read in the Holy Scriptures, 
was made a little lower than the angels. Should 
man now be made little, if any, higher than do- 
mesticated animals which serve the purposes of 
their human masters? 

So men face the great dilemma of when and 
whether to use force to resist aggression which 
imposes conditions which violate the moral law 
and the concept that man has his origin and his 
destiny in God. 


Maps vs. People 


Another dilemma which we face is that which 
I might call the dilemma of maps vs. people. 

Maps have an extraordinary fascination and a 
profound influence. They provide a temptation 
to seize as solutions what are not real solutions. 

Up until a few years ago, the American people 
were educated in terms of maps of Mercator’s pro- 
jection. They showed the North American Conti- 
nent isolated from the rest of the world by the ex- 
panse of great oceans. George Washington, in 
his Farewell Address, spoke of “our detached and 
distant situation.” That concept, originally valid, 
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has dominated the greater part of our national 
life. 

Now we face a world in which air is the means 
of communication. But air cannot be portrayed 
by maps alone. It is an invisible envelope that 
enfolds the earth without a break. So maps now 
need the supplement of an intelligent imagina- 
tion. Some help can be got from polar maps, 
They help to teach that under modern conditions 
of communication areas which used to seem re- 
mote are in fact near. 

Under present circumstances, divisions of land 
and water, of desert and mountain range, of river 
and of plain, have lost much of their significance. 
More than ever before, the human family has be- 
come one. 

Nevertheless, it is still necessary to draw lines. 
There are national lines, which have a meaning. 
But even national lines do not have an unchanging 
meaning. That is well illustrated by Europe. A 
map of Europe today looks as it did a few weeks 
ago. But, in fact, in Western Europe an immense 
change is in process. It means that while nation- 
alities will still exist, there will be cooperation so 
that the boundary lines will have lost much of 
their former forbidding significance. A new 
Western Europe is being born, and maps cannot 
reflect the ending of age-old rivalries. 

in Korea the 38th parallel became famous as a 
line between the free and Communist-dominated 
parts of Korea. But the line did not demarcate 
the hopes and aspirations of the people. I recall 
being in Korea in June 1950 and addressing at 
Seoul a religious gathering of thousands of ref- 
ugees. They had fled from the north and crossed 





the parallel to the south in the hope of finding the 


freedom of religion which they cherished. 

In Viet-Nam a line was drawn at the 17th paral- 
lel. But hundreds of thousands of refugees have 
crossed it, fleeing to the south. Again the driving 
force was a longing for religious freedom. 

And there is this to be remembered: For each 
person who succeeds in becoming a refugee from 
communism, there are many more who do not want 
to be contained by the lines which statesmen have 
drawn in the hope that that would solve their 
problems. 

In the world today, with air the means of com- 
munication, with time and space almost annihi- 
lated, geography still remains a fact. But geo- 
graphical solutions rarely coincide with human 
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solutions. That is why we do not accept the 
finality of a divided world. 


The Part vs. the Entire Story 


Another dilemma that we face might be de- 
scribed as that of the part vs. the entire story. 

It is almost always easy to find a solution if only 
part of a problem is known. It is my experience 
that those who are most positive about political 
problems are able to be positive only because they 
do not know all the relevant facts. Those who 
are most harsh in their judgments are able to be 
harsh for that same reason. When the whole of a 
problem is known, solutions become excessively 
difficult and judgments are not easily made. Tol- 
erance has become a vital need. 

There is hardly any international problem 
which lends itself to easy or sure solution. Those 
who principally know Europe readily judge that 
the problems of Asia are unimportant and that 
almost any solution will serve so long as it does not 
trouble Europe. Those who are principally con- 
cerned with Asia are sometimes annoyed if it is 
suggested that Asian problems cannot be solved 
without regard for Europe. 

The fact is that today any problem in any part 
of the world ramifies into almost every part of the 
world. There are no longer any simple problems, 
nor any easy solutions. A course of action for 
Indochina may have to be judged in the light of its 
repercussions in Europe, the Middle East, or Mos- 
cow, and vice versa. 

I have the impression that in the days before the 
world became so unified it was easier to take de- 
cisions. The issues were, or seemed to be, simple. 
Also, they could readily be explained. Today al- 
most every problem has many complications, so 
that it is difficult adequately to explain the reasons 
for a decision and the multiple factors which go 
to make up that decision. 

There is a habit of mind which is sometimes 
called “localitis.” Those who are close to a prob- 
lem, or those who only see part of a problem, 
quickly find a solution that seems obvious. Those 
who know more may find that the “obvious” solu- 
tion is no solution at all. Balancing scales may, 
from one angle, seem clearly weighted on one side. 
But when seen in proper perspective, they may 
seem to be equally balanced, or weighted on the 
other side. 

This need for balancing many factors has some 
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T have already alluded 


undesirable consequences. 
to the fact that it makes adequate explanation dif- 
ficult. Also, it often tends to deprive decisions of 
the dynamic quality which is needed to make them 


effective. Often the mainspring of action is a 
sense of certainty. Unhappily, those who are best 
informed are often deprived of that satisfaction. 

The great deeds of history were wrought pri- 
marily by men with deep conviction and dynamic 
faith. They were sure that they were right. 

It seems today that sureness can be dependably 
found only in the spiritual realm but that, when 
moral principles are sought to be practically ap- 
plied, confidence tends to vanish. Certainty is 
not readily found in the mundane realm, at least 
where there is full knowledge of the facts. The 
yearning for more certainty and precision than 
is compatible with the complexity of affairs en- 
courages only doctrinaire or fanatical attitudes 
and ultimate disillusionment. Perhaps it is good 
if fanaticism, in worldly terms, is on the way out. 


Spiritual vs. Material 


Then we have the dilemma which might be 
called that of the spiritual vs. the material. 

There are some who believe that moral con- 
siderations ought not to influence the foreign 
policy of a nation, that moral considerations are 
all right for the individual but not for the collec- 
tive unity. Corporate bodies, it is argued, should 
be directed only by material considerations. 

It is, I suppose, always true that those who act 
in a representative and trustee capacity do not 
have the same freedom as is had by individuals in 
dealing with their own lives and the property they 
own. Thus, directors of a corporation are, in 
general, not free to use corporate assets for char- 
itable purposes unconnected with the welfare of 
the corporation. To a degree, I suppose, the same 
principles apply to those who are trustees for a 
nation. 

It is, indeed, generally the case that those who 
represent a government operate only for the im- 
mediate and direct self-interest of the nation they 
That is why suspicion generally at- 
It is assumed 


represent. 
taches to governmental grants. 
that governments do not give away their tax- 
payers’ money unless they see-some specific quid 
pro quo. 

The Government of the United States has, I 
like to believe, a rather unique tradition in this 
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respect. Our nation was founded as an experi- 
ment in human liberty. Our institutions reflect 
the belief of our founders that all men were en- 
dowed by their Creator with inalienable rights 
and had duties prescribed by moral law. They 
believed that human institutions ought primarily 
to help men develop their God-given possibilities 
and that our nation, by its conduct and example, 
could help men everywhere to find the way to a 
better and more abundant life. 

Our nation realized that vision. There de- 
veloped here an area of spiritual and economic 
vigor the like of which the world had never seen. 
It was no exclusive preserve; indeed, world mis- 
sion wasacentraltheme. Millions were welcomed 
from other lands, to share equally the opportu- 
nities of the founders and their heirs. We put 
our experiment on public exhibition so that all 
might see and follow if they would. Through the 
establishment of schools and hospitals, often under 
religious auspices, American ideals were carried 
throughout the world. We gave aid and comfort 
to those elsewhere who sought to follow in our 
way and to develop for themselves societies of 
greater human freedom. 

These conditions prevailed for 100 years and 
more. Then, as our material power waxed, our 
spiritual power seemed to wane. We appeared 
to be less concerned with conducting a great ex- 
periment for the benefit of mankind and to be 
more concerned with piling up for ourselves ma- 
terial advantages. Our vision seemed to contract, 
and our sense of mission to lessen. 

We had to meet the severest test that can come 
to a people, the test of prosperity. 

It was said by Jesus that material things will 
be added unto those who seek first the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness. But when that hap- 
pens, then comes the great trial. For, as Jesus 
warned, those material things can readily become 
the rust that corrodes men’s souls. 

Thus there is a familiar pattern. Men who feel 
a sense of duty to some higher Being strive here 
to do His will. Because of their faith, they have 
power and virtue and simple wisdom. They build 
not only for the day, but for the morrow; not 
merely for themselves, but for mankind. A society 
so founded will, when nature favors, produce 
wealth and luxury for many. When those by- 
products come, they seem so good that they become 
promoted to be the all-sufficient end. 
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So there came a time when our people were 
drawn away from long-range creative effort and 
when they struggled to get and to hold materia] 
things. Practices originally designed to reflect 
a faith may not have been adequately vitalized by 
continuing faith. I believe, however, that it can 
fairly be said that, since the end of World War 
II, our nation has recaptured the faith in which 
it was founded and has resumed works such as 
those which in the past were called “The Great 
American Experiment.” 

With 60 other nations we have actively partici- 
pated in the United Nations in its quest for peace, 
We have lent our moral, military, and material 
support to many free people. With more than 40 
nations we have special mutual security arrange- 
ments. These measures are our contribution to the 
creation of a world which is safer and more secure 
for human freedom. This basic interest is the 
common bond between us and the other free 
nations. 

We exert in every part of the world an in- 
fluence—an influence which we try, as far as is 
humanly possible, to make an influence for justice 
and not an influence for self-aggrandizement. 

No doubt we have made mistakes. But broadly 
speaking, our nation has played a role which I 
believe history will judge to have been honorable. 
It is a role which we could not have played unless 
those who exercised the power of government had 
believed that they were justified in putting moral 
considerations above material considerations. 


Devotion to Principle 





I have outlined some of the problems and per- 
plexities which confront those who have political | 
responsibility. I have deliberately tried to avoid 
being dogmatic. Rather I have sought to stim- | 
ulate your own thinking. I will, however, close 
with this general observation : 

It seems to me that a nation situated as is ours | 
needs to follow a consistent and predictable course. | 
We represent great power in the world—morally, | 
intellectually, and materially. Other peoples and | 
nations who are free and want to stay free usu- | 
ally want to coordinate their policies with our | 
own. I do not speak now of coordination in de- | 
tail. As to details, there are almost always dif- | 
ferences. That is inevitable, because differences | 
are the attribute of freedom. It is only despotism 
that produces conformity. I do, however, speak 
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of such basic harmony as freely emerges from 
those who feel a sense of common destiny and who 
want to help, and be helped by, each other. 

A measure of harmony exists today throughout 
much of the free world. It binds together, in 
a spirit of partnership, many of different races, 
creeds, and nationalities in many parts of the 
world. But the harmony for which many thus 
grope will never be perfected and preserved un- 
less the United States pursues a dependable, con- 
sistent course. 

There are many who, in particular cases, would 
like it if the United States would deviate from 
our basic principles to help them meet their par- 
ticular problems. We rarely do so. That ac- 
counts for much of the superficial criticism we 
encounter abroad. But underlying these surface 
dissatisfactions lies, I feel, a deep, worldwide sense 
of respect for the United States because, even 
though we sometimes fall short, we do in general 
stand like a rock for certain principles and fol- 
low a course which, in its broad nature, is con- 
sistent and predictable. Without that, there can 
never be harmony and a sense of security as 
among the free peoples. 

Obviously, a consistent and dependable national 
course must have a base broader than the par- 
ticular beliefs of those who from time to time 
hold office. Our policies must, on the one hand, 
be dependably embraced by our own people and, 
on the other hand, reflect a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind. It would seem that only 
principles which conform to moral law meet that 
specification. So not only the basic faith of our 
people, who are essentially religious, but also en- 
lightened self-interest combine to urge that moral 
principle be a guide not merely to individual con- 
duct but also to the conduct of the nations. 


Some Aspects of Foreign Policy 
Remarks by Secretary Dulles * 


I will, I think, say a few words about the three 
areas which are probably of particular interest to 
you—Europe, and Asia, and then a word about 
the United Nations. 

In Europe, we are, I think, on the eve of achiev- 


Made before the Associated Church Press at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Apr. 18. 
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ing a very great result—the unification of West- 
ern Europe. That means the unification of coun- 
tries which in the past have recurrently been at war 
with each other over the centuries. Out of the 
last two of their wars sprang the First and Second 
World Wars. The creation of something like the 
United States of Europe has been a dream for a 
long time. It is a dream that many Americans 
have shared, and we have found it possible to make 
a very substantial contribution to what I hope will 
be the realization of that dream. 

A good many people talk about this European 
unity as though all it meant was German rearm- 
ament. To my mind at least, German rearm- 
ament, while an important and necessary factor in 
the present world situation, is only a minor by- 
product of the great result, which is to draw to- 
gether these countries of Europe, notably Ger- 
many and France, which have in the past engaged 
in a struggle largely due, in recent years at least, 
to German aggressive expansionism. 

Those age-old historic quarrels will, we think, 
be composed as they come together within the 
framework of a new Europe. And the fact of 
what we are doing there will, I think, be the great- 
est single contribution that could be made to peace 
in the world, and that, in my opinion, is infinitely 
more important than the fact that there will be 
perhaps a modest German contribution to the de- 
fense of Western Europe. 

Furthermore, the conditions under which that 
defense of Western Europe will be organized are 
going to constitute a pattern in limitation and 
control of armament which might well have an in- 
fluence far beyond the initial area where it will be 
applied. As you know, the program that is 
adopted there and is reflected in the Brussels 
Treaty, and to some extent in the operation of the 
Nato Pact, will provide for the elimination in cer- 
tain areas of the creation of weapons of mass de- 
struction. Atomic, biological, and chemical 
means of warfare will be prohibited entirely in 
certain areas; there will be ceilings on the military 
establishments that can be created in the various 
nations; and there will be a policing of those ceil- 
ings through an Arms Control Agency. 

So that in addition to or perhaps as a part of the 
program which will, I think, assure a durable 
peace as between nations which all too often have 
been at war, there has been established perhaps 
the first realistic pattern of limitation and control 
of armament which has ever been adopted on a 
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comparable scale. That achievement, which is 
one to which I have devoted perhaps my greatest 
care and attention since becoming Secretary of 
State, looks as though it is on the eve of realiza- 
tion. 


Situation in Asia 


When one turns to Asia, the situation is not so 
promising. The Chinese Communist regime 
seems to be inspired by a type of aggressiveness 
which is reminiscent, unhappily, of that which 
occurred under Hitler in Germany. There is a 
great dependence upon force as a means of achiev- 
ing national goals and a national expansion. 
There still exists there the momentum of a revolu- 
tionary movement, a violent revolutionary move- 
ment. Six years ago the Chinese Communists 
completed the conquest by force of the mainland. 
That was at the end of 1949. Then in the next 
year they moved into North Korea and fought the 
forces of the United Nations there at a time when 
the unification of Korea was almost complete. 
They won what they considered to be a victory in 
driving the United Nations forces back from the 
Yalu River to the center of Korea, leaving North 
Korea effectively under the control of Communist 
China. 

Then in the next year they moved by force into 
Tibet and took that over. And after the Korean 
armistice was made, they stepped up military aid 
to the Viet Minh forces and enabled them to win 
a spectacular military victory over the French at 
Dien-Bien-Phu. And when the Indochina armis- 
tice occurred, they began their military operations 
from the center of China against the Formosa 
Straits area. 

We hope to be able, and are trying in many 
ways, to bring about acceptance of some sort of 
cease-fire situation where force will be renounced 
as an instrument for achieving national goals. 
We don’t expect that the national goals will them- 
selves be abandoned, but just as it has been brought 
about that in West Germany Adenauer has agreed 
to renounce the use of force to unite Germany, and 
Syngman Rhee has abandoned the use of force to 
unite Korea, and as the use of force, as we hope, 
has been abandoned to unite Viet-Nam, so the 
consummation of conflicting ambitions with refer- 
ence to China in our opinion ought not to be 
achieved by a resort to force, which if it is pur- 
sued could lead to a tragic war. 
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We do not believe that it is wise, or indeed in the 
long-term interests of peace, constantly to be fall. 
ing back in the face of military threats. Many 
people feel that if a strong stand had been taken 
against Hitler at some of his early stages of 
activity—when he occupied the Rhineland, whe 
he made the Anschluss with Austria, when he took 
over part of Czechoslovakia and then all of 
Czechoslovakia—there might not have been the 
Second World War. So it cannot be said that 
peace is always served merely by giving in. 

On the other hand, certainly every possible 
effort must be made to exhaust all peaceful meas. 
ures which do not involve a surrender of human 
beings to a very terrible form of enslavement. 


Problems Facing the United Nations 


I said I would say a word about the United 
Nations. We continue to attach the greatest in- 
portance to the United Nations, although we 
recognize that it is showing certain dangerous 
signs of weakness, very largely due to the lack of 
universality of membership. <A great deal is said 
about the fact that the Chinese Communists are not 
members. Well, it certainly is at least question- 
able whether they can comply with the charter 
requirement which says that you must be peace- 
loving before you can be a member. But, in addi- 
tion to the absence of the Chinese Communists, 
there are absent countries which rank among the 
great countries of the world—the Republic of 
Germany is not a member, Japan is not a member, 
Italy is not a member, and there are in addition 
a dozen or more smaller countries that are not 
members. 

So when you have great problems which involve | 
areas in which countries like Japan and Italy and 
Germany are interested, it is not always easy to | 
get those problems dealt with in the United 
Nations, and I think one of the big problems that | 
we are going to have to face in the next few years 
is going to be the problem of how to make the 
United Nations sufficiently universal in member- 
ship so that it will in fact be the forum for dealing 
with many problems. 

Today there is a tendency to deal with certain 
problems, which might otherwise go to the United | 
Nations, through an organization like Natro, which 
does have in its membership Italy and we hope 
soon will have the Federal Republic of Germany. | 
For that reason many problems can be dealt with 
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in that forum more effectively than they can be 
dealt with in the United Nations. 

We are going to have this question of charter 
review, which will be on the agenda of the United 
Nations at the next session of the Assembly next 
September. As indicated before, the United 
States will favor the holding of a Charter Review 
Conference. I would suppose that one of the big 
issues that will come up before that Conference 
will be to find ways to bring more countries into 
the United Nations as against the present situation 
in which there are approximately 14 nations 
which have been approved for membership by the 
General Assembly but which are kept out by the 
Soviet veto. If that veto continues to paralyze 
the organization, then it will face a really serious 
struggle for continuing influence in the world and 
aconstantly increasing danger of being by-passed 
by other regional organizations. 


Policy on Formosa 


News Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 204 dated April 12 

I have read Mr. Adlai Stevenson’s speech. In 
relation to Formosa, he suggests, as original ideas, 
the very approaches which the Government has 
been and is actively exploring. The results we 
all want will not be advanced by publicly prodding 
friendly governments. 

On one matter we seem sharply to differ. Mr. 
Stevenson speaks feelingly about our allies. How- 
ever, he forgets one ally, namely, the Republic of 


; China. That alliance, originally created by Presi- 


dent Roosevelt, was recently reaffirmed by our 
mutual security treaty with the Republic of China. 
That was ratified a few weeks ago by an over- 
whelming, bipartisan vote of the Senate. It is 
upon the loyalty and resources of that ally that 
the free world must primarily depend for the 
defense of Formosa. Yet Mr. Stevenson seems to 
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assume that that ally can be ignored and rebuffed. 

Aside from this, Mr. Stevenson has in fact en- 
dorsed the main features of the administration’s 
program in relation to Formosa. 

We seek peace, not war. 

We are not committed to the defense of Quemoy 
and the Matsus except under the conditions which 
Congress has prescribed, namely, that their de- 
fense is required or appropriate in assuring the 
defense of Formosa itself. 

We desire a United Nations cease-fire and have 
repeatedly made that clear. 

We are seeking more free-world support for the 
defense of Formosa. 

Mr. Stevenson calls upon the administration to 
“renounce go-i'-alone-ism.” I am not certain 
whereof he speaks. In Europe, we helped to pick 
up the pieces of Epc and to forge a unity which 
promises to create a new Europe. In Asia we 
hammered out common policies which are em- 
bodied in the Manila Pact and the Pacific Charter 
as well as other security treaties. At Caracas, the 
nations of the Americas joined in a historic new 
policy of outlawing communism in this 
hemisphere. 

Never before in our history have we had so large 
a degree of peacetime cooperation in Europe, in 
Asia, and in the Americas. This cooperation has 
not come about automatically. It has been forged 
out of constant personal exchanges of views with 
our friends and sustained diplomatic efforts to im- 
plement the lofty, humane idealism of President 
Eisenhower. 


Letters of Credence 


Panama 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Panama, 
J. J. Vallarino, presented his credentials to the 
President on April 11. For the text of the Am- 
bassador’s remarks and the text of the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 199. 
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Benefits to the United States of Participation in Proposed 


Organization for Trade Cooperation 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS’ 


Tue Wuirte Howse, 
April 14, 1955. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The United States continuously seeks to 
strengthen the spiritual, political, military, and 
economic bonds of the free nations. By cementing 
these ties, we help preserve our way of life, im- 
prove the living standards of free peoples, and 
make possible the higher levels of production re- 
quired for the security of the free world. With 
this objective in view, I recommended to the Con- 
gress in my message of January 10, 1955,? the en- 
actment of legislation designed to promote a 
healthy trade expansion and an increased flow of 
private capital for economic development abroad. 

Consistent with that broad purpose, the United 
States over the past seven years has participated 
in the multilateral trade agreement known as the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This 
key element in the nation’s foreign economic policy 
has been carried on under the authority vested in 
the President by the Congress in the trade agree- 
ments legislation. After several months of inten- 
sive review of the trade rules in the General Agree- 
ment, the United States and 33 other participat- 
ing countries last month agreed upon certain re- 
visions of those rules. A new instrument was 
also drafted which would set up a simple inter- 
national organization, to be known as the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation, whose purpose is 
the administration of the General Agreement.® 

I should like to recall the circumstances that 
gave rise to the General Agreement and this coun- 
try’s participation in it. I should also like to 

*+H. Doc. 140, 84th Cong., 1st sess. 
* BULLETIN of Jan. 24, 1955, p. 119. 


* For text of Orc agreement, see ibid., Apr. 4, 1955, p. 579. 
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stress some of its benefits to us which justify the 
continued existence of the General Agreement and 
United States membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. 

The economic and political dislocations pro- 
duced by World War ITI jeopardized, in the post- 
war years, the re-establishment of healthy, ex- 
panding international trade. Many countries had 
little to export and lacked the means to buy the 
products of other countries. Widespread resort 
to restrictions on imports and to discriminatory 
bilateral trade arrangements threatened a return 
to economic isolationism and narrow channels of 
government-directed trade. There was a great 
need for cooperative efforts to reduce unjustifiable 
trade restrictions and to establish a set of prin- 
ciples, mutually beneficial to the free nations of 
the world, for the reconstruction of world trade. 

In this state of world afiairs, the United States 
and a group of friendly nations negotiated a series 
of tariff agreements among themselves. They also 
negotiated a set of trade principles or rules to 
protect the tariff concessions. These tariff agree- 
ments and trade rules were incorporated in a 
multilateral trade agreement, the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

The trade rules consist basically of provisions 
which this nation, since 1934, has incorporated 
in bilateral trade agreements to protect our inter- 
est in the tariff concessions granted to us in such 
agreements. They provide, for example, that 
tariff concessions should not be nullified by the 
imposition of other restrictions; that quantita- 
tive restrictions should not be imposed on imports; 
that trade restrictions, when used, should be non- 
discriminatory as between countries; and that 
concessions granted to one country should be ex- 
tended to like products of other countries in ac- 
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cordance with the unconditional most-favored- 
nation principle. 

To provide the degree of flexibility required 
to meet the varying needs of participating coun- 
tries, the General Agreement provides for specific 
exceptions to the basic rules. Under certain cir- 
cumstances waivers may be granted to countries 
to depart from these basic rules. The United 
States has obtained such a waiver to restrict im- 
ports of agricultural products on which we have 
government programs. 

The General Agreement through the trade rules 
and the tariff negotiations sponsored under it 
has served well the purpose for which it was de- 
signed: the orderly expansion of international 
trade. Thirty-four countries, whose trade ac- 
counts for nearly four-fifths of the world’s total 
trade, are now participating in this cooperative 
effort. World trade has expanded at a rapid rate, 
and for many countries foreign trade now repre- 
sents a higher ratio to total output of goods than 
in the prewar years. 

An important benefit to this country results 
from participation in multilateral trade negoti- 
ations under the General Agreement. Doing so 
makes it possible for us to obtain more tariff con- 
cessions on our exports than would be forthcoming 
from bilateral negotiation. This country, as a 
party to the multilateral agreement, obtains ben- 
efits from concessions which other countries would 
be unwilling to negotiate except in a multilateral 
undertaking. 

Some measure of the value of these multilateral 
trade agreement negotiations to the United States 
is indicated by the fact that we have been able 
to obtain concessions covering about 50 percent 
in value of our exports. 

Another advantage to this country through our 
participation in the General Agreement has been 
manifest during the past two years. Restrictions 
on the part of other countries against dollar im- 
ports are permitted under the trade rules for 
genuine balance of payments reasons, and as the 
balance of payments position of other countries 
has improved, we have been able to persuade them 
to relax such restrictions. Between 1953 and the 
beginning of 1955 ten Western European countries 
had removed quantitative restrictions on dollar 
imports amounting to about 60 percent of such 
imports. Since the beginning of this year addi- 
tional restrictions have been removed. In the ab- 
sence of the General Agreement it would be more 
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difficult to persuade these countries to relax such 
controls. We are thus moving toward full reali- 
zation of the tariff concessions that have been 
granted our exports since 1948. It is the policy 
of this Government to utilize the consultative pro- 
cedures of the General Agreement to press for 
the discharge of these commitments for the benefit 
of our foreign trade. 

In addition to the general relaxation of re- 
strictions on dollar imports that has been accom- 
plished, we have been successful in persuading 
other countries to remove discriminatory restric- 
tior.* against imports of particular dollar goods. 
This Government has protested the inconsistency 
between the discriminatory action in those cases 
and the principles of the General Agreement. 
Certain discriminatory restrictions have thus 
been removed on imports from this country of 
such items as coal, apples, cigarettes, lumber, po- 
tatoes, textiles, automobiles, tobacco, petroleum, 
wool, and motion pictures. 

A further important contribution of the Gen- 
eral Agreement to the extension of trade is the 
assurance against wholesale increases in tariff 
rates in export markets. Our exporters, there- 
fore, can proceed with their plans for sales in 
markets abroad with a greater degree of cer- 
tainty as to tariff rates. Participating countries 
may, of course, consistently with the trade rules, 
raise tariff rates in individual cases where serious 
injury to domestic industry is threatened. 

The revised General Agreement has _ been 
thoroughly reviewed within the Executive Branch 
of the Government. I believe it has been im- 
proved and strengthened. It protects the legiti- 
mate interests of this country and provides a firm 
basis for orderly trade expansion among the free 
nations of the world. The necessity for the 
United States to restrict imports of agricultural 
products with regard to which we have govern- 
ment programs is fully recognized. The right of 
this country to protect the legitimate interests of 
its industries and labor is clearly provided for. 
The rules of trade regarding the imposition of dis- 
criminatory import controls have been tightened 
and should assist in the efforts to remove and to 
prevent discriminatory restrictions against 
United States exports. The spirit with which the 
participating countries cooperated in the task of 
review and revision of the General Agreement was 
heartening and augurs well for its future vitality. 

The United States and the other participating 
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countries concluded on the basis of seven years’ 
experience that the organizational provisions of 
the General Agreement should be changed to pro- 
vide a continuous mechanism for the administra- 
tion of the trade rules and the discussion of mutual 
trade problems. Under present arrangements 
these activities are confined largely to the annual 
sessions of the parties to the Agreement. The 
participating countries therefore have proposed 
to set up an Organization for Trade Cooperation 
for more effective administration of the trade 
rules and related activities. 

The Organization for Trade Cooperation would 
be established by a separate agreement among the 





Publications on GATT 


Following is a list of current Department of State 
publications dealing with the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and the proposed Organization 
for Trade Cooperation. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). An explanation of its provisions and the 
proposed amendments. Department of State publi- 
cation 5813. 31 pp.* 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
Present Rules and Proposed Revisions. Texts of 
present articles and proposed new articles, printed 
in parallel columns. 86 pp.’ 

Analysis of Agreement on the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. Article-by-article summary. 
4 pp.* 

The Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
ground and text of agreement. 8 pp.* 

The Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
ground Notes No. 5. 3 pp.’ 


Back- 


Back- 


1 Available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 20 cents. 

? Available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 45 cents. 

*Limited number of copies available from the 
Division of Public Services, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











participating countries. In addition to adminis- 
tering the General Agreement, it would provide a 
mechanism through which arrangements for trade 
negotiations could be facilitated. It would also 
serve as a forum for the discussion of trade mat- 
ters and for the amicable adjustment of problems 
involving the trade rules. The Organization 
would have no supra-national powers. It would 
conduct no trade negotiations; this would be done 
by the countries who choose to participate in the 
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negotiations and to whatever extent they choose 

The United States delegation which took part 
in the revision of the General Agreement was spe 
cifically instructed to reject all efforts to expan( 
the functions of the new organization into fields 
other than trade. One measure of the success of 
the uegotiations from the standpoint of the United 
States is the fact that the proposed Organization 
for Trade Cooperation is thus limited in its fune- 
tions. Its effectiveness, in my judgment, will hk 
enhanced by the fact that it has such specific and 
limited responsibilities. 

I believe the reasons for United States member. 
ship in the proposed Organization are overwhelm- 
ing. We would thus demonstrate to the free 
world our active interest in the promotion of trade 
among the free nations. We would demonstrate 
our desire to deal with matters of trade in the same 
cooperative way we do with military matters in 
such regional pacts as the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and with financial matters in the 
International Monetary Fund and in the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
We would thus cooperate further with the free 
world, in the struggle against Communist domina- 
tion, to the greater security and the greater pros- 
perity of all. 

Such action would serve the enlightened self- 
interest of the United States. Asa member of this 
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Organization we could work more effectively for 
the removal of discriminatory restrictions against 
our exports. We could help establish conditions 
favorable to convertibility of currencies. We 
could further the expansion of markets abroad for 
the products of our mines, our farms and our fac- 
tories. We could assist in the development of con- 
ditions conducive to the international flow of in- 
vestment capital so urgently needed to expand 
production throughout the free world, especially 
in its underdeveloped areas. 

Failure to assume membership in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation would be interpreted 
throughout the free world as a lack of genuine 
interest on the part of this country in the efforts 
to expand trade. It would constitute a serious set- 
back to the momentum which has been generated 
toward that objective. It would strike a severe 
blow at the development of cooperative arrange- 
ments in defense of the free world. It could lead 
to the imposition of new trade restrictions on the 
part of other countries, which would result in a 
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entraction of world trade and constitute a sharp 
ztback to United States exports. It could result 
in regional re-alignments of nations. Such de- 
ylopments, needless to say, would play directly 
into the hands of the Communists. 

I believe the national interest requires that we 
join with other countries of the free world in deal- 


What NATO Means to Americans 


by George W. Perkins 


ing with our trade problems on a cooperative basis. 
I herewith transmit copies of the agreement 
providing for an Organization for Trade Cooper- 
ation, and I recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation authorizing United States membership 
in that organization. 
Dwicut D. EisenHOWwER 


U.S. Permanent Representative on the North Atlantic Council* 


It is 6 years ago today that the North Atlantic 
Treaty was signed. Much has happened in the 
world and much has happened in the development 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in that 
period. I need not go into a history of those events 
here tonight. But there are some general consid- 
erations in connection with Nato which I think 
are worth discussing. 

All of us here are aware of the basic aims of 


_ Nato. We know it is high in importance among 


the collective undertakings in which the United 
States is engaged. At the same time, it is also 
important to recognize—as most of us do—that 
this knowledge is not widely shared by the gen- 
eral public. In fact, a recent poll indicated that 
less than 25 percent of the American people can 
even identify Nato. 

This is a serious situation in a democracy such 
as the United States, where public opinion exer- 
cises a continuous and powerful influence on for- 
eign policy. It offers ample justification for the 
task which the American Council on Nato has 
undertaken. » 

In seeking better understanding and support of 
Nato and a closer acquaintance with basic Nato 





* Address made on Apr. 4 before the American Council 
on Nato at New York, N. Y. Ambassador Perkins, who 
was confirmed by the Senate on Mar. 14, serves as chief 
of the U.S. Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization and European Regional Organizations in Paris 
and also represents the United States at the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation. 
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problems, it is neither possible nor necessary that 
the average American citizen become an expert in 
the details of Nato activities. It matters very 
little whether he knows the meaning of “infra- 
structure,” or whether he is conversant with the 
intricacies of the Nato Annual Review. On the 
other hand, there are certain fundamental con- 
siderations pertaining to Nato which must be 
known and appreciated by the American public as 
a whole if this country is to participate success- 
fully in Nato over a long period of years and is to 
derive maximum benefits from the alliance. 

The first of these considerations relates to the 
basic premise of collective security upon which the 
alliance is founded. 

The overwhelming majority of Americans 
clearly believe that it is a good thing to work in 
concert with other nations of the world, as op- 
posed to “going it alone.” But perhaps many are 
impelled by motives of generosity rather than by 
enlightened self-interest. I don’t want to criticize 
the humanitarian instinct. We should be proud 
of it. Butif the Atlantic community is to survive 
the trials and vicissitudes of a long cold war, it 
is essential that we cease to look upon our military 
and economic aid programs as a sort of extension 
of a community chest and that we stop regarding 
our allies simply as people who need our help. 
We need to understand the literal truth of the 
statement that we need them just as much as they 


need us. 
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At the end of World War II, this country found 
itself in a much more powerful position with 
respect to other parts of the world than at any 
previous time in its history. At the same time, 
we found ourselves more vulnerable than ever 
before. As we grew stronger, we also became less 
secure. It is only natural that this apparent para- 
dox should have created some confusion and that 
a great deal of thought and energy should have 
been devoted to attempts to explain it, or to find 
scapegoats to bear the blame. But when we ex- 
amine the facts the reasons for it are clear. 

The developments of scientists and technicians 
have, combined with the productive capacity of 
our gigantic industrial establishment, given us a 
standard of living undreamed of. But time and 
space have at the same time been reduced to a 
point which has almost eliminated them as a shield 
for our continent. The raw materials required 
to supply our industry can no longer be supplied 
from within our own borders and now come in 
ever-increasing measure from all over the free 
world. Because of these factors we have lost much 
of our self-sufficiency. 

Some aspects of this new situation, of course, 
offer special advantages to the United States. 
Our science and technology have given us an ex- 
traordinary capacity for retaliation against ag- 
gression. This superiority is indispensable to our 
national safety and to the security of other free 
nations. But we could make no more dangerous 
error than to be deluded by the naive fallacy that 
our power of retaliation has made the United 
States omnipotent in world affairs, or that it has 
lessened our need for allies. In the first place, 
as both President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles have repeatedly pointed out, the capacity 
for massive retaliation is inadequate as an ex- 
clusive means of defense. It must be supple- 
mented and reinforced by other elements and 
techniques, both military and nonmilitary. In 
the second place, we should remember that even 
our superiority in long-range aircraft and nuclear 
weapons depends in large measure upon what hap- 
pens to our allies. In the long run, superiority 
in modern weapons will depend upon a composite 
of many factors, including various natural re- 
sources, overall industrial capacity, the genius 
of scientists, the skills of technicians and workers, 
the availability of trained military personnel, and 
the possession of bases that are strategically lo-. 
cated and properly equipped. 
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importance of European Allies 


Our European allies are strong in skilled man- 
power—the most important resource on earth, 
They have scientific and technical skills which are 
comparable to those existing in this country and 
which are unequalled anywhere else in the world, 
The productivity of their factories and farms is 
surpassed only by that of American factories and 
farms. In combination, they now have military 
forces larger in size than our own, and they con- 
trol vital land areas. They have important in- 
terests and responsibilities in Asia and Africa 
which give them considerable influence over events 
in those areas. All told, it is absolutely essential 
that the United States help to keep the allied na- 
tions of Europe free of Communist control. We 
must also do whatever is practical to maximize 
the positive contribution which these nations can 
make to their own security and ours. 

If these facts can be thoroughly understood by 





the American people as a whole, I am convinced | 


that many of the present controversies over for- 
eign policy will fade away. It is one thing to 
support a policy or program because of a friendly 
interest in the welfare of other human beings, 


and it is another thing to give such support be- | 


cause one realizes that his own freedom and his 
own life are at stake. The most important fact 
about Nato is its necessity—both to Europe and 
to North America. 


The second basic consideration I would like to 
emphasize tonight is the form and nature of the | 
relationship that has evolved under Nato. Suc- | 
cessful cooperation with our Nato partners not 


only demands an appreciation of the vital neces- , 


sity of such cooperation but also requires a gen- 
eral understanding of the political environment 
within which this cooperation takes place. 

Nato has already served as a framework for 
several novel developments in international co- 


operation. Among these are the integration of 


wnilitary forces under international command, the 
joint financing of a system of bases which are 
used in common by all member countries, the pro- 
cedure by which each nation’s proposed Nato 
contribution is reviewed annually by the Nato 


governments as a whole, and the practice of regu- 


lar consultation and exchange of views on a va- 


riety of political issues. A casual observer might | 


infer that Navo is some kind of supranational or- 
ganization. Yet it is important to remember at 
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all times that Nato is no such thing. We should 
repeatedly remind ourselves, first, that Nato is a 
coalition, and second, that it is a coalition of demo- 
cratic governments. If these facts are kept firmly 
in mind, it is easier to appreciate certain impli- 
cations that inevitably follow. 

The first and most obvious implication is that 
Nato decisions and actions must reflect the inter- 
ests of all the member countries. It is not sur- 
prising that these nations have separate and some- 
times conflicting interests. We know that there 
are frequent conflicts of interest even among states 
and regions of the United States of America. 
Fortunately, our federal political system affords 
machinery through which these conflicts can be 
compromised, reconciled, or balanced, under the 
principle of majority rule. In Naro, no such 
machinery exists. Moreover, the divergencies of 
interest within Nato are considerably more 
numerous and more marked than are likely to be 
found within this country. 

We often talk about the way in which Europe 
and North America are bound together by ties of 
kinship, culture, and tradition. But it is equally 
important to recognize that differences still exist. 
Some Nato countries have worldwide interests and 
responsibilities; others have none. The member 
countries range in size from 998 square miles to 
3,800,000 square miles and in population from 
150,000 people to 160,000,000 people. The average 
annual income of a citizen of the most prosper- 
ous Nato country is more than $2,000 a year, 
while the average citizen of the least prosperous 
Nato country has only the equivalent of $175 per 
year. The Nato peoples use several different lan- 
guages, have different religious traditions, and dif- 
ferent systems and procedures for self-government. 
It is inevitable, therefore, that the representatives 
of the governments who sit around the table in 
the North Atlantic Council and in subordinate 
Nato committees will not always immediately 


agree. 


The Need for Compromise 

In a situation of this kind, some compromise is 
inevitable. I know that many Americans are a 
bit dubious about the process of compromise in 
international relations. For some reason, there 
seems to be a tendency among Americans—not 
nearly so prevalent in other countries—to regard 
any compromise with other governments as an act 
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falling somewhere between appeasement and high 
treason. Weare much more flexible in our attitude 
toward domestic issues. But when we sit down 
at an international conference table we often begin 
with the assumption that someone is trying to steal 
our eyeteeth and we damn our own representatives 
if we find that they have conceded an inch. Our 
essential difficulty, I suspect, is that the role of in- 
ternational leadership is still new to Americans. 
It is quite important that we learn that the art of 
international leadership is not one in which the 
leader can or should always dominate others. 

Even though we may be willing to meet our 
allies halfway, and even though each of them may 
share this attitude, the process of reconciling di- 
vergent interests still takes some doing. When 
the Nato nations are involved in a negotiation, the 
successful attainment of agreement demands a 
great deal of intricate thought, as well as good 
will. 

The inadequacy of good will as an exclusive 
basis for international cooperation is well illus- 
trated by a story about some of our troops in Aus- 
tralia during World War II. It seems a unit of 
American soldiers was preparing to land and take 
up station in a medium-sized Australian com- 
munity. Wishing to be good guests and to show 
proper respect for local customs, the American 
officers, of course, ordered their men to drive all 
vehicles on the left-hand side of the road. Little 
did they know that their desire to be good guests 
was fully equalled by the desire of the Australians 
to be good hosts. In honor of their American 
visitors, the citizens of the Australian town had 
practiced driving on the right-hand side of the 
road for several weeks. When the day of de- 
barkation arrived, the result—as you can imag- 
ine—was one of the classic traffic jams in all 
history. 

In international relations, even the Golden Rule 
does not solve all problems. It must be supple- 
mented by specific measures of coordination that 
meet the test of practicality. 

In addition to the fact that the successful opera- 
tion of a coalition of democracies requires con- 
stant consideration of the interests of all members, 
equal consideration must be given to their feelings 
and sensitivities. Difficulties may arise as readily 
from offenses to national pride as from injuries 
to national interests. Because of the size and 
power of the United States, it is especially im- 
portant that we Americans keep in mind the neces- 
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sity of working with our allies on the basis of 
equality, mutual confidence, and mutual respect. 
It is impossible, of course, for the Nato nations to 
act as equals in every sense of the word. It is to 
be expected that the views of some of the Nato 
powers will carry more weight in critical decisions 
than the views of others. I believe that this is 
fully understood. However, this does not give 
any nation justification for disregarding the views 
of any other. Nor does it excuse statements and 
actions, whether by public officials or private 
citizens, which imply that the smaller nations of 
the alliance have the status of satellites. 

Secretary Dulles covered this point very clearly 
some months ago when he said: 


It is the clear and firm purpose of this administration 
to treat other free nations as sovereign equals... . 
We do not want weak or subservient allies. Our friends 
and allies are dependable just because they are unwilling 
to be anyone’s satellites. They will freely sacrifice much 
in a common effort. But they will no more be subservient 
to the United States than they will be subservient to 
Soviet Russia. Let us be thankful that they are that 
way and that there still survives so much rugged deter- 
mination to be free. If that were not so, we would be 
isolated in the world and in mortal peril. 

. ... To maintain a cooperation of the free is a difficult 
and delicate process. Without mutual respect and friend- 
ship it would be impossible. We do not propose to throw 
away those precious assets by blustering and domineering 
methods. 

We shall be firm and persistent in trying to secure agree- 
ment on what we believe to be right. We shall expect a 
fair sharing of efforts and burdens. But we shall try 
not to be arrogant or to demand of others what we our- 
selves, if circumstances were reversed, would reject. 


It would be useful if all Americans would grasp 
and be guided by those principles. 


Background of Domestic Politics 


Another important implication that arises from 
a coalition of democracies is the fact that all deci- 
sions and actions must stand against the ever- 
present background of domestic politics. The 
internal political processes that invigorate demo- 
cratic societies do not cease to exist when these 
governments join in a voluntary international en- 
terprise. In some ways, the consequences are mul- 
tiplied. It is important that every government’s 
policies, the actions of one’s allies, and even the 
Atlantic relationship itself must remain subject 
to free criticism from every quarter, both re- 
strained and vehement, responsible and irrespon- 
sible. We must expect to find occasional “opposi- 
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tion for the sake of opposition” just as we find it 
in connection with domestic political problems, 
and we must expect that the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which there is virtual unanimity of 
agreement will sometimes be eclipsed by the pas- 
sions aroused over particular issues. 

If we are careful to remember that this is the 
way democracies work, we will be able to maintain 
a more balanced perspective about the wild state- 
ments that have occasionally inspired fears and 
suspicions. We need to remember that allied na- 
tions have opposition parties which seek to make 
political capital out of real or fancied mistakes 
by the government and also have a “lunatic fringe” 
whose opinions about the United States and about 
Nato usually have no great significance. In par- 
ticular, we should remain aware that opposition 
parties in every democratic country sometimes ad- 
vocate policies that they later reject when possessed 
with the responsibilities of government. In brief, 
let’s try to remember that our allies are democra- 
cies too, and let’s hope they will use the same 
charitable understanding in thinking about us. 

In discussing the implications of a coalition of 
democracies, I have placed considerable emphasis 
on the problems and difficulties that arise. I think 





we all recognize, however, that there are certain | 


pronounced advantages in this kind of relation- 
ship. One of the most important is the fact that 
a relationship based on a community of interest 
among peoples is a great deal more solid and de- 
pendable than a relationship based upon the whims 
of monarchs or dictators. Whenever a problem 
arises, for example, between the governments of 
France and Great Britain, there is considerable 
public pressure on both governments to work out a 
mutually satisfactory solution which will preserve 
the bonds of common interest. When there is 
disagreement among dictators, as we know, an 
alliance may be changed without warning into a 
state of hostility. 

It is also useful to remember that the disagree- 
ments and difficulties that arise in an alliance such 
as Nato can, in fact, be surmounted. This has been 
demonstrated in Nato again and again. Of neces 
sity, the North Atlantic Council operates under a 
rule of unanimity. Decisions are not made by a 
majority vote but only after all governments—or 
at least all those concerned with a particular pro- 
posal—have concurred in the decision. This 
means that decisions are occasionally delayed, but 
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the principle of unanimity has not made it impos- 
sible to reach decisions. In actual practice, those 
governments which find themselves in a minority 
are usually willing to defer to the views of the 
majority except on issues of vital concern to their 
own national interests. The rule of unanimity has 
not produced paralysis but has instead insured 
the willing participation of all in the programs 
and projects undertaken, which is essential to any 
operation of the nature of Nato. 

In Namo, of course, our essential objective is not 
to win a war but to prevent one. To be successful, 
close cooperation is essential. The Nato countries 
have already demonstrated their ability to stick 
together through difficult times and to solve prob- 
lems unprecedented in history. There is every 
reason to hope that this relationship will grow 
closer, more extensive, and more successful with 
each passing year, provided the great mass of the 
people on both sides of the Atlantic truly under- 
stand the fundamental purposes and characteris- 
tics of the relationship. 

The creation of this understanding by the 
peoples of the North Atlantic Treaty countries is 
the task of all of us. I am particularly glad that 
the American Council on Nato is assuming leader- 
ship in this field in the United States. 


Sixth Anniversary of NATO 


Following are texts of a news conference state- 
ment by Secretary Dulles and of messages ex- 
changed by the Secretary and Lord Ismay, Sec- 
retary General of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, on the occasion of the sixth anni- 
versary of the signing of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 185 dated April 5 


Yesterday was the sixth anniversary of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. I took the occasion to 
send my greetings to Lord Ismay, the Secretary 
General of Nato, and, through him, to the other 
Nato governments. 

Nato is one of our bipartisan programs which 
has been highly successful. Senator Vandenberg 
and I were closely associated with Secretary of 
State Marshall and Under Secretary Lovett in the 
development of this treaty; and in the Senate I 
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took an active part in supporting its ratification. 
I recall the angry predictions by Communist 
spokesmen that this treaty would be an instrument 
of aggression. Actually, it has been a stabilizing 
influence for peace. 

The same Communist accusations are now di- 
rected against Western European Union. This 
historic development has been made possible by 
the North Atlantic Treaty, by the cooperation 
which has developed under it, and by the means it 
has provided for a close integration of the armed 
forces of Western powers on the continent of 
Europe. Western European Union, like the 
North Atlantic Treaty, will be another step in the 
consolidation of peace. By burying the ancient 
differences between France and Germany, it prom- 
ises to create a new Europe. 

The next meeting of the Nato Ministerial Coun- 
cil, to be held about a month from now, will mark 
the opening of a new chapter of fruitful coopera- 
tion as between the members of the Atlantic 
Community. 


Secretary Dulles to Lord Ismay, April 4 


On the occasion of the sixth anniversary of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, I wish to extend to you, 
and through you to the Chairman of the North 
Atlantic Council and the representatives of other 
Nato governments, the greetings of the United 
States Government. I also want to express my 
appreciation for the effective service and leader- 
ship you have rendered to the organization. The 
past year has brought the Naro countries closer 
together than ever before, and has marked 2 
genuine progress in many fields of cooperative 
activity. |There is every prospect that the At- 
lantic partnership will become an increasingly 
effective instrument of peace and security in the 
years ahead, and I can assure you of the continued 
cooperation of the United States Government 
toward this objective. 


Lord Ismay to Secretary Dulles, April 6 

On behalf of the North Atlantic Council, may I 
thank you, and through you the Government of the 
United States of America, most sincerely for your 
encouraging message of greeting on the occasion 
of the sixth anniversary of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. |The memorable events of the past year 
have proved the solidarity and ever increasing 
strength of the alliance, and with the continued 
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loyal and magnificent support of the United 
States, we look forward to the day when we can 
devote to the pursuits of peace a greater measure 
of our energies. 


Agreement for NATO Cooperation 
on Atomic Information 


The White House on April 13 released the fol- 
lowing letter from the President to Senator Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, in which the President trans- 
mits, with his approval, the draft agreement for 
NATO cooperation on atomic information. Re- 
leased at the same time were a letter to the Presi- 
dent from the Secretary of Defense recommending 
approval and the text of the draft agreement. 


Letter From the President to Senator Anderson 
Apri 13, 1955 

Dear Senator AnpERSON: Pursuant to Section 
123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954,’ I hereby 
submit to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
a proposed agreement for cooperation regarding 
the communication of atomic information to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Under the terms of the proposed agreement, 
the United States will communicate to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, so long as that 
Organization continues to make substantial and 
material contributions to the mutual defense ef- 
fort, atomic information which the United States 
considers as necessary to 


(1) the development of defense plans; 


(2) the training of personnel in the employ- 
ment of and defense against atomic weapons; 
and 


(3) the evaluation of the capabilities of po- 
tential enemies in employment of atomic 
weapons. 


Other members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization agree to make atomic information 
available to the Organization on a similar basis. 

Atomic information made available pursuant 
to the proposed agreement will not be transferred 
to unauthorized persons or beyond the jurisdic- 


* Public Law 703, 83d Cong. 
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tion of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
and will be safeguarded by the stringent security 
regulations in force within the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Under the terms of the 
proposed agreement, which will remain in force 
for the duration of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
transfers of atomic information by the United 
States will only be made in accordance with the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

The North Atlantic Council strongly endorsed 
the proposed agreement, and I consider it to bee 
great stride forward in the strengthening of our 
common defense. It is my firm couviction that 
the proposed agreement will enable the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, consistent with the 
security and defense of the United States, to evolve 
more effective defense plans concerning the use of 
atomic weapons than have heretofore been 
achieved. Accordingly, I hereby determine that 
its performance will promote and will not con- 


stitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense | 


and security, and approve the proposed agreement 
for cooperation. In addition, I hereby authorize, 
subject to the provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act, of 1954, the Honorable George W. Perkins, 
United States Permanent Representative to the 


North Atlantic Council, to execute the proposed | 


agreement and the Department of Defense, with 
the assistance of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
to cooperate with the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and to communicate Restricted Data to 
that Organization under the agreement. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


Letter From Secretary Wilson to the President 


Appin 2, 1955 
Dear Mr. PrEsIDENT: Under the terms of Sec- 
tion 144 (b) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
you are empowered to authorize the Department 
of Defense, with the assistance of the Atomic En- 





ergy Commission, to cooperate with the North | 


Atlantic Treaty Organization and to communicate 
to that organization certain atomic information 
necessary to the development of defense plans, the 
training of personnel in the employment of and 
defense against atomic weapons, and the evalua- 
tion of the capabilities of potential enemies in the 
employment of atomic weapons. This, however, 
may be undertaken only in accordance with the 
limitations imposed by the Act and under an 
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agreement entered into pursuant to Section 123. 

A draft of such an agreement was prepared 
here last fall in cooperation with the Department 
of State and reviewed by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. This draft was subsequently introduced 
in the North Atlantic Council for negotiation. I 
am happy to report that the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil on March 2, 1955, approved a negotiated text 
which does not differ in substance from the origi- 
nal U.S. draft, and recommended that this pro- 
posed agreement be concluded between the fourteen 
member governments on their own behalf and that 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

At the same time the North Atlantic Council 
approved a revised version of the Nato security 
regulations, which prescribe stringent measures 
and procedures for the protection and safeguard- 
ing of security information. These revised regu- 
lations will apply to the control and dissemina- 
tion of all atomic information communicated to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, includ- 
ing that classified as Restricted Data. 

It is my firm opinion that the proposed agree- 
ment is in full accordance with the provision of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, and I am con- 
vinced that it will mark a major step forward in 
the development of United States security plans 
and the common defense of the free world. I 
therefore strongly recommend that you approve 
this proposed agreement as required by Section 
123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and trans- 
mit the agreement to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy together with your determinations 
and authorizations as to execution. 

With great respect, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
C. E. WiLson 
Secretary of Defense 


Draft Agreement Between the Parties to the North 


Atlantic Treaty for Cooperation Regarding 
Atomic Information 
PREAMBLE 


The Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, signed at 
Washington on 4th April, 1949, 

Recognising that their mutual security and defence re- 
quires that they be prepared to meet the contingencies of 
atomic warfare, and 

Recognising that their common interests will be ad- 
vanced by making available to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization information pertinent thereto, and 

Taking into consideration the United States Atomic 
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Energy Act of 1954, which was prepared with these pur- 
poses in mind, 
Acting on their own behalf and on behalf of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Agree as follows: 
ARTICLE I 


1. While the North Atlantic Treaty Organization con- 
tinues to make substantial and material contributions to 
the common defence efforts, the United States will from 
time to time make available to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, including its civil and military agencies 
and commands, atomic information which the Government 
of the United States of America deems necessary to: 


(a) the development of defence plans; 

(b) the training of personnel in the employment of and 
defence against atomic weapons; and 

(c) the evaluation of the capabilities of potential 
enemies in the employment of atomic weapons. 


2. As used in this Agreement so far as concerns infor- 
mation provided by the United States, “atomic infor- 
mation” means Restricted Data, as defined in Section 11 r 
of the United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954, which is 
permitted to be communicated pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 144 b of that Act, and information relating 
primarily to the military utilisation of atomic weapons 
which has been removed from the Restricted Data cate- 
gory in accordance with the provisions of Section 142 d of 
the United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

8. All transfers by the Government of the United States 
of America of atomic information will be made in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the United States Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, and subsequent applicable United 
States legislation. Under this Agreement there will be 
no transfers of atomic weapons or special nuclear mate- 
rial, as these terms are defined in Section 11 d and Sec- 
tion 11 t of the United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 
(The sections of the United States Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 referred to in paragraphs 2 and 3 of this Article 
are attached). 

: ARTICLE ITI 


1. Atomic information which is transferred to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization will be made available 
through the channels now existing for providing classified 
military information to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

2. Only those persons within the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization whose duties require access to atomic in- 
formation may be the original recipients of such informa- 
tion. Atomic information will be authorised for dis- 
Semination within the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
only to persons whose North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
responsibilities require them to have access to such in- 
formation. Information will not be transferred by the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization to unauthorised per- 
sons or beyond the jurisdiction of that Organization. The 
Government of the United States of America may stipulate 
the degree to which any of the categories of information 
made available by it may be disseminated, may specify 
the categories of persons who may have access to such 
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information, and may impose such other restrictions on 
the dissemination of information as it deems necessary. 


i 


ARTICLE III 


1. Atomic information will be accorded full security pro- 
tection under applicable North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion regulations and procedures, and where applicable, 
national legislation and regulations. In no case will re- 
cipients maintain security standards for the safeguarding 
of atomic information lower than those set forth in the 
pertinent North Atlantic Treaty Organization security 
regulations in effect on the date this Agreement comes 
into force. 

ARTICLE IV 


1. Atomic information which is transferred by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America pursuant to 
Article I of this Agreement shall be used exclusively for 
the preparation of and in implementation of North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization defence plans. 

2. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization will from 
time to time render reports to the Government of the 
United States of America of the use which has been made 
of the information. These reports will contain pertinent 
information requested by the Government of the United 
States of America and will in particular contain a list 
of the persons possessing certain categories of informa- 
tion, in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 2 
of Article II, and a list of the documents which have been 
transferred. 


ARTICLE V 


1. The Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, other than 
the United States, will to the extent that they deem neces- 
sary, make available to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation information in the same categories as may be made 
available by the United States under Article I of this 
Agreement. Any such information will be supplied on 
the same or similar conditions as those which apply under 
this Agreement with respect to the United States. 


ARTICLE VI 


' 1. The Agreement shall enter into force upon notifica- 
tion to the United States by all Parties to the North At- 
lantic Treaty that they are bound by the terms of the 
Agreement. 

2. If any other State becomes a Party to the North 
Atlantic Treaty no information made available to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization under this Agree- 
ment will be provided to any person who is a national of, 
or who is employed by, the new Party to the North At- 
lantic Treaty until the new Party has notified the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America that it is bound by 
the terms of this Agreement, and upon such notification, 
this Agreement will enter into force for the new Party. 

8. The Government of the United States of America 
will inform all Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty of the 
entry into force of this Agreement under paragraph 1 of 
this Article and of each notification received under para- 
graph 2 of this Article. 

4. This Agreement shall be valid as long as the North 
Atlantic Treaty is in force. 
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In witness whereof the undersigned Representatives 
have signed the present Agreement on behalf of their 
respective States, members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and on behalf of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Done at Paris this day of 1955, in the Eng- 
lish and French languages, both texts being equally au- 
thoritative, in a single original which shall be deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the United States 
of America. The Government of the United States of 
America shall transmit certified copies thereof to all the 
signatory and acceding States. 


For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

For Canada: 

For the Kingdom of Denmark: 

For France: 

For the Kingdom of Greece: 

For Iceland : 

For Italy: 

For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 

For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 

For the Kingdom of Norway: 

For Portugal: 

For Turkey: 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 

For the United States of America: 


Sections of the United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
Referred to in the Agreement for Co-Operation Re- 
garding Atomic Information 


SecTION 11. DEFINITIONS 


Section 11 d: 


“d. The term ‘atomic weapon’ means any 
device utilizing atomic energy exclusive of 
the means for transporting or propelling the 
device (where such means is a separable 
and divisible part of the device), the prin- 
cipal purpose of which is for use as or for 
development of, a weapon, a weapon pro- 
totype, or a weapon test device.” 


“Atomic 
weapon” 


Section 11 r: 
“r, The term ‘Restricted Data’ means all “Restricted 
"4 "i Data” 
data concerning: (1) design, manufacture, 
or utilisation of atomic weapons; (2) the 
production of special nuclear material; or 
(3) the use of special nuclear material in 
the production of energy, but shall not in- 
clude data de-classified or removed from the 
Restricted Data category pursuant to Sec- 


tion 142.” 
Section 11 t: 
“t. The term ‘special nuclear material’ ‘Special 
. a "4 nuclear 
means (1) plutonium, uranium enriched in material” 


the isotope 233 or in the isotope 235, and any 
other material which the Commission, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 51, de- 
termines to be special nuclear material, but 
does not include source material; or (2) 
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any material artificially enriched by any of 
the foregoing, but does not include source 
material.” 


SECTION 142. CLASSIFICATION AND DECLASSIFICATION OF 
RESTRICTED DATA 


Section 142 d: 

“d. The Commission shall remove from the Restricted 
Data category such data as the Commission and the 
Department of Defense jointly determine relates pri- 
marily to the military utilisation of atomic weapons 
and which the Commission and Department of Defense 
jointly determine can be adequately safeguarded as de- 
fence information: provided, however, that no such data 
so removed from the Restricted Data category shall be 
transmitted or otherwise made available to any nation 
or regional defence organization, while such data remains 
defence information, except pursuant to an agreement 
for co-operation entered into in accordance with sub- 
section 144 b.” 


SecTION 144. INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


Section 144 b. 


“pb. The President [of the United States of America] 
may authorise the Department of Defense, with the as- 
sistance of the [Atomic Energy] Commission to co-oper- 
ate with another nation or with a regional defence 
organization to which the United States is a party, and 
to communicate to that nation or organization such Re- 
stricted Data as is necessary to: 


“(1) the development of defence plans; 

“(2) the training of personnel in the employment of 
and defence against atomic weapons; and 

“(3) the evaluation of the capabilities of potential 
enemies in the employment of atomic weapons, 


while such other nation or organization is participating 
with the United States pursuant to an international ar- 
rangement by substantial and material contributions to 
the mutual defence and security: 

“Provided, however, That no such co-operation shall in- 
volve communication of Restricted Data relating to the 
design or fabrication of atomic weapons except with re- 
gard to external characteristics, including size, weight, 
and shape, yields and effects, and systems employed in 
the delivery or use thereof but not including any data 
in these categories unless in the joint judgment of the 
[Atomic Energy] Commission and the Department of 
Defense such data will not reveal important information 
concerning the design or fabrication of the nuclear com- 
ponents of an atomic weapon: And provided further, 
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That the co-operation is undertaken pursuant to an agree- 
ment entered into in accordance with section 123.” 


Salk Poliomyelitis Vaccine 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 207 dated April 13 

At the direction of President Eisenhower I am 
making arrangements to transmit the Dr. Fran- 
cis report provided by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis to other interested coun- 
tries around the world so that they may have the 
benefit of this humanitarian research project as 
well as the information on the Salk formula itself. 

Also at the direction of the President I am con- 
sulting with the appropriate Federal agencies to 
determine the extent to which the vaccine will be 
available for export. 

I plan to see Basil O’Connor, President of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, to- 
morrow afternoon to discuss with him this new 
promise of ending this scourge to mankind. 


Department of Commerce Announcement 


The Department of Commerce announced on 
April 13 the establishment of export controls on 
the new Salk poliomyelitis vaccine for immuniza- 
tion against infantile paralysis until such time as 
production is adequate to meet anticipated do- 
mestic and foreign demand. 

Effective April 138, Salk vaccine (Schedule B 
No. 812200) has been added to the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce Positive List of Commodities re- 
quiring validated licenses for shipment to any des- 
tination except Canada.* 

This action follows the favorable report of the 
Dr. Thomas Francis committee on the effective- 
ness of the vaccine and the announcement by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that the vaccine will be licensed to U.S. biological 
laboratories for manufacture and sale. 


120 Fed. Reg. 2463. 
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International Cooperation To Harness the Atom for Peace 


by Morehead Patterson 


U.S. Representative for International Atomic Energy Agency Negotiations * 


Where does the United States stand today in 
carrying out the program of President Eisenhower 
for international cooperation to harness the atom 
for peace? 

First: electric power from the atom. This is 
the aspect of the peaceful use of the atom that has 
attracted the greatest public attention. 

It has been the policy of this Government 
throughout the present administration that the 
early development of atomic power is essential and 
that such development should be carried forward 
to the maximum extent possible through private, 
not government, financing. This policy was ini- 
tially applicable to domestic atomic power and did 
not cover nuclear electric power in the interna- 
tional field. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 went farther. 
One of the purposes of that act, as stated in sec- 
tion 3e, is provision of 
a program of international cooperation to promote the 
common defense and security and to make available to 
cooperating nations the benefits of peaceful applications 
of atomic energy as widely as expanding technology and 
considerations of the common defense and security will 
permit. 

I know that many of you are ready to move for- 
ward toward the kind of practical international 
atomic energy cooperation which is implicit in the 
Atomic Energy Act and which the President first 
voiced on December 8, 1953. As a businessman 
myself, I know well that there have been uncer- 
tainties and questions which have hampered a vig- 
orous attack on key problems. Some of these 
questions are: 

Will the Government permit industry in the 


* Address made before the Atomic Industrial Forum at 
San Francisco, Calif., on Apr. 4 (press release 183). 
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United States to build research reactors abroad? 
Should we talk to foreign governments and for- 
eign industry about power reactors, or are only 
research reactors possible at this time? Can we 
look forward to selling power reactor equipment 
abroad? Will the State Department and the 
Atomic Energy Commission negotiate the bilateral 
agreements for cooperation that are necessary for 
some power reactor assistance? Are there pros- 
pects of getting fissionable material for power re- 
actor projects in other countries if we promote 
these projects? 

T am happy to be able to give you assurances as 
to the basic policy of the Government on such 
matters. I know that there have been indications 
of this policy recently such as the announcement 
by the Atomic Energy Commission that the con- 
struction of research reactors by private firms for 





sale abroad would be encouraged. As you no | 
doubt also know, the Commission’s negotiations | 
have been progressing with Canada, Belgium, and | 


the United Kingdom for continued cooperation in 
atomic energy matters. In consonance with the 
President’s program, these agreements will pro- 
vide for exchange of technology relating to power 
reactors. 

I wish to emphasize that it is the policy of the 
Government to welcome discussions with other 
countries relating to cooperation and assistance in 
their power reactor planning and programs. In 
these discussions our Government will look toward 
negotiations of agreements for cooperation under 
section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act which will 
cover the exchange of power reactor information 
and the sale, lease, or transfer of atomic materials 
and equipment. Furthermore, it is the estab- 
lished policy of the United States Government to 
encourage and facilitate participation of United 
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States individuals, industry, and private institu- 
tions in atomic power activities abroad. Such 
encouragement will include government arrange- 
ments and authorizations as required by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

This means that the Government will do every- 
thing it can to facilitate the international arrange- 
ments which you will need to enter into contracts 
to build power reactors abroad. Each negotiation 
will have problems of its own, and it will be neces- 
sary to obtain individual authorization and license 
from the United States Government. The Gov- 
ernment, of course, cannot assure you that it will 
approve every project that you initiate. The lim- 
itations on your activities will be those dictated by 
prudent security considerations. One obvious 
limitation is that the fissionable materials pro- 
vided for power reactors abroad must not unduly 
impoverish our stockpile. The decision on such 
matters must be left to the unfettered judgment 
of those charged with that responsibility in the 
United States Government. But what you have 
today is a green light to go forward. Your inter- 
national problems are assured of sympathetic 
hearing. 

The discussions leading to this decision high- 
lighted a number of points. As the years go by, 
atomic power will supplement other sources of 
power and will play a useful and increasingly 
important role—(1) atomic power will become 
increasingly sound economically as we solve diffi- 
cult technological and engineering problems; (2) 
the development of economically competitive 
atomic power is not necessarily a panacea for all 
the world’s ills, nor will it revolutionize the 
world’s economy; (3) in underdeveloped areas 
the availability of atomic power will not ease the 
basic problem of finding capital for economic de- 
velopment; (4) atomic power plants will not 
make obsolete modern efficient hydroelectric and 
steam electric plants; (5) the principal causes for 
high foreign-power cost to the consumer are the 
transportation and production of fuel, old, ineffi- 
cient plants, small units which are less efficient and 
economical than large plants, low rates of use with 
resultant high unit cost of power, high cost of 
investment capital and power distributing sys- 
tems. As opposed to a new conventional plant, 
an atomic plant would have a superior effect upon 
only the cost of transportation and production of 
fuel. 
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In technologically advanced countries these 
facts are recognized. In some less advanced 
countries, however, there is a tendency to view 
United States proposals for international sharing 
of benefits of atomic power as a cure-all for basic 
economic troubles. We do not want to hold out 
false hopes. But while atomic power is not a 
panacea, it is a tremendously worthwhile objective 
and will make a great contribution in the future 
to world prosperity. 


Deeds, Not Words 


So much for our policy, our aim, our goal. All 
the world echoes the President’s famous challenge 
“deeds, not words,” and we must be prepared to 
accept such a challenge as well as give it. The 
way to pay off is in “hardware” and soon. For 
every promise has three dimensions, one of which 
is when. There is nothing so concrete as a well- 
laid cornerstone; and a reactor gone critical can- 
not be denied. How are we doing in clearing the 
underbrush? The world cannot realize the bene- 
fits of the atomic power until the number of quali- 
fied engineers and technicians all over the world 
who know how to live with and use the atom have 
been increased many fold. We are attacking this 
problem on three fronts. 

1. in the field of training the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission on March 13 set up 
a reactor training school, which is now in session 
at the Argonne National Laboratory near Chi- 
cago.” The current course, which began March 
14, includes among its members 31 students from 
19 foreign countries. Every continent in the 
world is represented in this school. <A training 
course in radioisotopes techniques will commence 
at the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
next month. This course will include 32 students 
from abroad representing from 20 to 25 countries. 
Arrangements have been completed for other 
courses of instruction in connection with the atom, 
some sponsored directly by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and others by our universities. We 
have thus made a start in the direction of develop- 
ing engineers and technicians, but it is only a start. 

Each research 1 ‘actor will require for its opera- 
tion several engineers and technicians of varying 
degrees of proficiency. Power reactors will re- 


*For address by Ambassador Patterson at the opening 
of this school, see BULLETIN of Apr. 4, 1955, p. 553. 
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quire many more. This is the number of operators 
necessary when the machine is functioning 
smoothly. When there is trouble, that number 
must be substantially increased. 

All this points out the need for a great expansion 
of the training program. Since the United States 
Government cannot readily take on the whole job, 
I foresee that our universities will develop many 
courses roughly parallel to those at Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory and at Oak Ridge. It isa large 
task and a worthwhile one. 

2. In the field of dissemination of information, 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission 
has assembled a number of extensive libraries of 
unclassified information concerning the atom. 
Stated in physical dimensions, each one of these 
libraries is the equivalent of more than 300 lineal 
feet of published reports and over 200,000 index 
cards. Libraries have already been presented to 
Japan, Italy, and France, and arrangements are 
pending to furnish additional libraries to coun- 
tries and universities all over the world. The 
significance of the distribution of these libraries 
is obvious. Students all over the world will be 
able on their own initiative to develop a good 
background knowledge of atomic matters. 

3. Another method of spreading knowledge 
throughout the world is by encouraging other 
countries to set up research reactors. These re- 
search reactors will make possible production 
abroad of a number of important isotopes. They 
will permit the testing of certain materials to 
determine their nuclear properties and to detect 
radiation damage. Most important, they will fa- 
miliarize the engineers and technicians abroad 
with the type of problems which they will en- 
counter at a later date in connection with the 
operation of full-scale power reactors. They are 
a necessary preliminary to full-scale power 
reactors. 


Current Bilateral Negotiations 

The United States has newly entered into bi- 
lateral negotiations with three countries for agree- 
ments of cooperation as required by the Atomic 
Energy Act. These are in addition to the Arc 
negotiations with the U.K., Canada, and Belgium. 
These agreements permit transfer to the countries 
executing them of the amounts of fissionable ma- 
terials necessary to fuel research reactors. These 
agreements—I call them “green” bilaterals—in 
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connection with research reactors do not involve 
any extensive security considerations and can be 
comparatively simple. We expect in the near fu- 
ture to enter into negotiations with additional 
countries for the same purpose, and we hope that 
quite a number of them will be completed and 
executed prior to the adjournment of Congress 
this summer. We are prepared to discuss extend- 
ing these agreements to cover power-reactor 
assistance. 

Another example of “deeds, not words” took 
place just a week ago when the Joint Committee 
of the Congress named an eight-member panel to 
measure the impact of peaceful applications of 
atomic power on all phases of United States life 
and to recommend legislative and policy actions 
to guide peaceful atomic development. The 
members of this panel are outstanding American 
leaders. The chairman of this panel is a pub- 
lisher, and the other members include business- 
men, scientists, and engineers. I congratulate 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy for taking a constructive and helpful 
step. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


The President in his speech to the United Na- 
tions on December 8, 1953, called for the forma- 
tion of an international agency to promote the 
peaceful use of the atom. I am frequently asked 
why we should have an International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency. Why should not the United States 
pursue its program of international cooperation 
through direct negotiations with friendly states! 
What role will the international agency play in 
this field of international cooperation to harness 
the atom for peace? 





Let me make one thing completely clear. The | 


international agency is intended to—and indeed 
can—take over only part of the task of develop- 


ing peaceful uses of the atom. We shall still have | 


national programs in the United States, the 


United Kingdom, France, Canada, Norway, Italy, | 


India, Israel, and other countries—and also in the 


Soviet Union, in the strictest secrecy behind its 


Iron Curtain. After the formation of an inter- 
national agency we shall have regional groups 
such as Cern [Conseil européen pour la recher- 
che nucléaire] devoting itself to research on the 
atom, and we shall have Unesco carrying out a 
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program to extend the availability and use of 
radioisotopes in scientific problems. 

Despite all these national, regional, and inter- 
national efforts, the problem of an international 
agency will definitely not be to find something to 


do but time to do it in. There is so much to do 
that even with the most optimistic estimate of 
the personnel and financial resources available to 
the agency it would be able to carry out only a 
part of the total task. For example, the agency 
can usefully supplement the activities of the 
United States in collecting and distributing li- 
braries on atomic matters. We would hope that 
other countries, including the Soviet Union, will 
make available to the agency the materials which 
they have collected. The agency could assemble 
all of the materials from all countries and ar- 
range for their distribution in various areas of 
the world. The libraries would then be truly in- 
ternational libraries. 

In the field of training we anticipate that other 
countries, as well as the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Canada, will have training pro- 
grams open to the nationals of other states. We 
hope perhaps the Soviet Union will make available 
to the world the results of its program to harness 
the atom for peace, which are described in such 
vivid and glowing terms in the Soviet press. An 
international agency could deal with the problem 
of coordinating all these national programs and 
could make suggestions to assure that as many 
states as possible will benefit from the training 
program. 

Most important, the international agency 
would play the major role in making available 
power-reactor technology and fuel and in pro- 
moting a program to locate power reactors and re- 
search reactors throughout the world in the 
places where they could do the most good. 

Then, as the President pointed out, international 
cooperation in the agency would “open up a new 
channel for peaceful discussion, and initiate at 
least a new approach to the many difficult prob- 
lems that must be solved in both private and pub- 
lic conversations, if the world is to shake off the 
inertia imposed by fear, and is to make positive 
progress toward peace.” 

We are now making definite progress in our 
efforts to form an agency. Commencing in De- 
cember 1953 and extending to the first half of 
1954, we engaged in negotiations with the Soviet 
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Union which got us exactly nowhere. The series 
of exchanges, which were published in the United 
Nations last September, led to the decision of the 
President of the United States last August not to 
allow his proposal to die because of the negative 
Soviet attitude. He said: “Although progress on 
this plan has been impeded by Soviet obstruction 
and delay, we intend to proceed—with the co- 
operation and participation of the Soviet Union if 
possible, without it if necessary.” ° 

We sincerely hope that it will be possible for the 
Soviet Union to participate in the international 
agency. The accomplishments and potential of 
the Soviet Union in the field of atomic energy are 
great, and it could make a real contribution. 
Furthermore, the President has constantly em- 
phasized his hope that peaceful cooperation in this 
field would lead to cooperation in other fields and 
the solution of some of the vast problems that have 
created international tension. However, it is es- 
sential that the agency come into being in the near 
future and that we concentrate our program on 
what, to use the words of Ambassador Lodge in 
the United Nations, is “feasible and do-able.” 
That objective would be defeated by excessively 
technical discussions and by long delays in the 
formation of the agency. That would be too high 
a price to pay for Soviet cooperation. 

We have made definite progress in drafting a 
statute for the agency which takes into considera- 
tion many suggestions made by a number of states 
to us both directly and in the debates in the United 
Nations last fall. Perhaps I could summarize the 
existing status of the agency by saying that it is 
about to “pop.” 4 


The Program for 1955 


This, then, is a thumbnail sketch of our program 
for 1955—a program directed mainly toward 
spreading information throughout the world, to- 
ward developing technical know-how in all coun- 
tries, and toward creating the first ties between 
ourselves and other countries which will lead to 
broader cooperation as their programs build up. 
This program has three main characteristics, all 
in the American tradition. 


5 Tbid., Sept. 13, 1954, p. 365. 

‘For details of plans for U. S. participation in the 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy at Geneva, Switzerland, Aug. 8-20, 1955, see ibid., 
Mar. 14, 1955, p. 444. 
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1. It isa program of peace. The harnessing of 
the atom for peaceful purposes is a natural and 
inevitable step for the American people. It is an 
expression of their deep and genuine hatred of 


war and their devotion to peace. History has 
shown that American civilization flourishes in 
peace. War, and especially war in the 20th cen- 
tury, must bring with it the type of economic regi- 
mentation which is destructive of the finest and 
most productive values in American life. It was, 
therefore, entirely in the American tradition for 
the President on behalf of the American people 
to offer to share the benefits of the atom with their 
friends abroad. 

Similarly, it was natural and easy, though ad- 
mittedly naive, for the American people to dis- 
arm rapidly soon after the end of both world 
wars. What other country could have demobilized 
eight million men in 10 months? It was also nat- 
ural and easy for the American people to offer to 
give up their most powerful weapon of war—the 
atom bomb—and internationalize atomic energy, 
as we did under the Baruch plan. Despite the fact 
that the United States had a monopoly of that 
weapon at that time, the sole condition made was 
that a foolproof system of safeguards be estab- 
lished. Those were easy, unhesitant decisions for 
the United States. The difficult and trying decision 
is to spend so much time and effort in the sterile 
business of keeping pace with the warlike gestures 
and preparations of the aggressors. And yet, we 
know that we must do that also for the general 
security. 

2. It is a truly international program. Inter- 
national cooperation is part of our American 
heritage, and nowhere has this been more evident 
than in the development of the knowledge of the 
atom. The development of the atom would have 
been impossible without international cooperation. 
The little group that witnessed the first chain re- 
action in December 1942 under a football stadium 
in Chicago was headed by Fermi from Italy. It 
included, in addition to the brilliant group from 
the United States, Szilard and Wigner, who were 
born in Hungary, and Zinn and others from Can- 
ada. Their work rested on scientific studies pur- 
sued all over the world and linked to such names 
as Einstein, Hahn, and Strassmann from Ger- 
many, Nils Bohr from Denmark, Rutherford from 
the United Kingdom, and the Curies from France 
and Poland. 

Thus, when it first became possible to initiate a 
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program to harness the atom for peace, it was 
natural that the President should call for inter- 
national cooperation to share its benefits. The 
advantages that can be gained from nuclear fis. 
sion should not be the exclusive possession of a 
few countries that now have sufficient technical 
knowledge and know-how. On the contrary, that 
know-how should be spread throughout the world 
so that all countries could share in the benefits. 

3. And even more characteristic of the Ameri- 
can way of doing things, the benefits of this pro- 
gram will be realized by countries throughout the 
world from their own efforts. The various coun- 
tries will have their own technicians who can de- 
velop in each country the programs best suited to 
meet the needs of the country. This and nota 
give-away plan is the truly American way of 
spreading the benefits of the peaceful use of the 
atom throughout the world. This is the Ameri- 
can way which, to use the President’s words, “will 
lead this world out of fear and into peace.” It is 
the American answer to the pledge of the Presi- 
dent “to devote its entire heart and mind to find 
the way by which the miraculous inventiveness of 
man shall not be dedicated to his death, but con- 
secrated to his life.” 


Now let us examine the Soviet description of 
this program: 


There is no doubt but that the proposals made by the 
American President were only of an ostentatious propa- 
ganda character. In reality, the ruling circles of the 
United States ...do not even think of international 
cooperation in the field of the peaceful use of atomic 
energy ... the striving to gain control of atomic raw 
materials and their use in other countries is the real 
motive of all American maneuvers on the problem of the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. 


The programs which I have described to you 
give the lie to these charges from Moscow. If one 





looks for a program motivated by interest in get- | 


ting raw materials, he has only to look at the 
U. S. S. R. program of assistance in this field. 


On January 17, the Soviet Union, aware, no doubt, | 


of how far it had fallen behind the United States 
in making available to the rest of the world the 
results of atomic research, announced in Moscow 
that it too had a program in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. It is significant that the Soviet 
program is so far confined to China, Poland, the 
German Democratic Republic, Czechoslovakia, 
and Rumania—a sharp contrast to the United 
States program, which extends to every continent. 
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[think I do not need to comment on the following 
gntence from the text of the Soviet announce- 
ment : 

At the same time account is taken of the fact that the 
aforementioned countries are supplying relative raw ma- 
terials to the U.S. S. R. 

Last summer at the London disarmament talks 
we noticed that Mr. Malik, the Soviet representa- 
tive, prefaced every assertion with one of the fol- 
lowing leads: either “there can be no doubt,” or 
“as is well known,” or again, “no one can deny.” 
That seems to be a fine old Soviet custom. And 
again he frequently referred to the “ruling circles 
in the United States”—another fine old custom. 
You will notice that the /zvestia statement uses 
this idiom where it says, “There is no doubt, that 
the ruling circles of the U. S., ete.” 

So that there cannot be any misunderstanding 
in Moscow tonight, I say to you and to them, “As 
is well known, there can be no doubt, and no one 
can deny that the ruling circles of the United 
States are doing everything in their power to 
spread throughout the world the benefits of Atoms 
for Peace.” 


Soviet Editors Cancel Plans 
To Visit United States 


Press release 212 dated April 16 


The Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs an- 
nounced on April 16 that the 11 editors of Soviet 
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student and youth newspapers have decided not to 
visit the United States since they are unwilling 
to comply with the legal requirements for the is- 
suance of nonofficial visitors’ visas (i. e., signature 
of visa application form before a consular offi- 
cer and fingerprinting) which are applied without 
discrimination all over the world and are em- 
bodied as mandatory provisions of the U. S. 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

It will be recalled that the State Department on 
March 10, 1955, authorized the American Embassy 
in Moscow to issue visas to the 11 editors for a 
visit to the United States. At the request of 
the Department, the Irstitute of International 
Education undertook to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the trip and had recently made 


plans for the Soviet visitors to see educational 


1 BuLLETIN of Mar. 21, 1955, p. 487. 
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institutions in many parts of the country. These 
plans must now be canceled. 

The U.S. Government regrets that the trip of 
the Soviet editors will not be realized. 


Purpose of U.S. Economic Aid 
to South and East Asia 


Statement by the President 
White House press release dated April 11 

I shall submit to the Congress next week my 
recommendations for our nation’s mutual security 
program, including economic aid to the free 
nations of South and East Asia. 

By tradition and conviction, our nation is com- 
mitted to the independence and self-determina- 
tion of all peoples. This determination, rooted 
in our own revolt against colonial status, is ex- 
emplified by our encouragement of Cuba and the 
Philippines to assume full freedom and control 
of their own destiny as independent nations. 

The United States, moreover, is dedicated to 
the furtherance of opportunity for free nations 
to improve their economic well-being. We con- 
sistently encourage their efforts to meet the needs 
and to satisfy the aspirations of their peoples. 

Throughout our history, and especially in the 
postwar years, the American people have made 
substantial personal sacrifices so that other peo- 
ples may enjoy internal stability and hope for 
the future. Cooperation has been offered by our 
people, not to preserve the status quo but to 
encourage progress. 

In accord with our political and spiritual heri- 
tage, the United States is ready to intensify its 
cooperation with the free nations of South and 
East Asia in their efforts to achieve economic 
development and a rising standard of living. 
This is in harmony with our programs elsewhere. 

The motivation behind this cooperation is two- 
fold: our fixed belief in the worth and dignity 
of the human individual whatever his race or 
flag may be, and our dedication to the principle 
that the fruits of national growth must be widely 
shared in every society. 

As a people, we insist that the dignity of the 
individual and his manifold rights require for 
their preservation a constantly expanding eco- 
nomic base. We are convinced that our own 
continued economic, cultural, and spiritual prog- 
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ress are furthered by similar progress everywhere. 
For this reason we stand ready to work in genuine 
cooperation and partnership with the free peoples 
of the world—in a cooperation and partnership 
which does not exact from them any sacrifice of 
their independence, in thought or in action, but 
rather contributes to their progress and freedom 
as well as our own. 

I will submit shortly certain recommendations 
to the Congress as a basis for our part in this 
cooperation. 

We seek to evolve a consistent and stable eco- 
nomic policy which will assist free nations in 
their efforts to achieve a sound growth for their 
economies. 

The peoples of the world, dedicated to the 
preservation of peace, recognize that man must 
go forward and that the interests of all free peo- 
ple are indivisible. America’s foreign economic 
policy expresses that attitude. 


FOA Loan to Iran 


An agreement for a $32 million loan to Iran 
was announced on April 4 by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. The agreement was signed 
by Nasrollah Entezam, the Iranian Ambassador 
to the United States, and Glen E. Edgerton, 
chairman of the board and president of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

Foa loans, made under provisions of section 
505 of the Mutual Security Act, are negotiated by 
the Department of State and Foa. Foa is re- 
sponsible for disbursement of the loans, and other 
administration is handled by the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Section 505 provides that, of funds made avail- 
able to Foa this year for assistance to foreign 
countries, the equivaient of $200 miilion or more, 
including foreign currencies received from the 
sale of surplus agricultural commodities, is to be 
in the form of loans. 

The Iranian loan, which is repayable in U.S. 
dollars over a 25-year period at an average rate 
of interest of 2.41 percent, is part of Foa’s $74.3 
million allotment to that country for technical 
cooperation and development assistance during 
the current fiscal year. The loan funds will help 
Iran carry out its extensive plan for economic 
development. 

The overall U.S. program of economic assist- 
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ance to Iran during the current year totals $1273 
million. This total includes the new Foa loan, 
an Foa grant of $42.3 million, and a $53 million 
Export-Import Bank loan, largely for develop. 
ment projects. 

Detailed plans for projects will be formulated 
by the Government of Iran; negotiations between 
Iran officials and a mission from the Export. 
Import Bank will begin in the near future. 


U. S. Position on Conservation 
of Fisheries Resources 


The United States will participate in the Inter. 
national Technical Conference on the Conserva- 
tion of the Living Resources of the Sea. This 
Conference, to be convened at Rome on April 18, 
1955, pursuant to a resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations adopted at its ninth 
session, December 14, 1954, will study the problem 
of the international conservation of the living re- 
sources of the sea and make appropriate scientific 
and technical recommendations. 

The subject of fisheries is one of the principal 
aspects of the problems of the regimen of the high 
seas which are currently under consideration in 
various organs and agencies of the United Nations 
and the Organization of American States. Con- 
flicts of interest over fisheries have in some in- 
stances given rise to controversies between states 
over the right of vessels to fish in certain waters. 
In other instances, the existence of conflicting in- 
terests has stimulated the negotiation of construc- 
tive international agreements for the orderly reg- 
ulation of fisheries in the interests of all states 
directly concerned. 

The principal cause for the development of con- 
flicts of interest between states over the subject of 
fisheries during recent years has been the in- 
creased interest of coastal states in the conserva- 
tion of fishery resources in waters off their coast. 
The actual or potential economic importance of 
fishery resources has received wider recognition 





during the last decade than formerly. Public in- | 


terest in coastal states has been aroused over the 
possibility that these important resources may be 
exhausted or severely depleted by unrestricted ex- 
ploitation. Development of more efficient meth- 


ods of exploitation by countries long used to fish- 


1BuLweTiIn of Jan. 10, 1955, p. 66. 
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ing on the high seas has contributed to the desire 
of coastal states to protect and conserve the pro- 
ductivity of the resources of the adjacent sea. At 
the same time, the inadequacy of contemporary 
scientific knowledge regarding many aspects of 
the problem of conservation has aroused a re- 
newed interest in promoting further scientific 
investigations. 

Efforts by coastal states to impose regulations 
upon fishing in the high seas adjacent to terri- 
torial waters have conflicted with the rights of 
other nations to fish upon the high seas. Under 
the long-established and universally recognized 
principle of the freedom of the seas, the vessels and 
nationals of all states have rights not only of navi- 
gation but also of fishing in the high seas, i. e., in 
waters outside of the belt of coastal waters which 
under international law has traditionally been rec- 
ognized as territorial waters. The right of the 
nationals of any state to fish upon the high seas is 
thus based upon a fundamental principle of inter- 
national law. The Government of the United 
States recognized this fact in the proclamation on 
fisheries ? issued by the President in 1945, which, 
when stating certain interests of the United States 
in conserving fishery resources, specifically recog- 
nized the rights of other nations to fish in the high 
seas off its coasts. 

The problem now facing governments through- 
out the world is how to reconcile the legitimate in- 
terests of the coastal state in desiring to maintain 
the productivity of fishery resources off its coast 
with the established right of all states to fish 
freely upon the high seas. Some states have at- 
tempted, by unilateral action, to impose control 
on fishing activities in the high seas off their coasts 
by claiming sovereignty or other forms of juris- 
diction over such waters. Other states have rec- 
ognized the interest of all concerned by negotiat- 
ing agreements having as their objective the man- 
agement of the exploitation of the fisheries re- 
sources in such a way as to maintain their maxi- 
mum productivity for the beneficial use of all the 
interested parties. 

The United States Government is firmly con- 
vinced that the latter approach is more likely to 
achieve practical and beneficial results from the 
scientific and economic viewpoint and, at the same 
time, avoid serious breaches of international law 
which would adversely affect other interests asso- 





* Ibid, Sept. 30, 1945, p. 487; 10 Fed. Reg. 12304. 
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ciated with the principle of the freedom of the 
seas as well as rights to fish. 

A consideration of important technical factors 
affecting the problem of fishery regulation readily 
reveals serious deficiencies in any approach to this 
problem which would give the coastal state alone 
the right to regulate the exploitation of fishery 
resources in high seas adjacent to its territorial 
waters. If such a principle were adopted, the 
responsibility for maintaining the productivity of 
the fishery resources would devolve upon each 
coastal state. Yet there are many coastal states 
which lack the technical resources for the study 
of problems associated with the maintenance of 
fisheries and would therefore lack the basic infor- 
mation on which to formulate conservation pro- 
grams. Moreover, the study of fishery problems 
often involves elaborate and extensive operations 
of laboratories, laboratory ships, and other facili- 
ties which would be beyond the financial possibili- 
ties of many coastal states to develop or maintain. 
Further costs would be involved in the unilateral 
policing of high seas areas for the purpose of en- 
forcing any regulations which might be adopted. 
Finally, it must be recognized that the very nature 
of fishery problems defies treatment along stricily 
national lines: many stocks of fish, particularly 
those having major economic importance, nor- 
mally move and exist in large areas of the sea and 
can, therefore, neither be studied nor controlled 
within the waters adjacent to individual coastal 
states. 

Economic factors likewise emphasize the in- 
adequacy of a principle under which individual 
coastal states would unilaterally assume responsi- 
bility for the control of fisheries in the high seas 
off their coast. The purpose of fishery develop- 
ment is to produce fish, primarily for food, 
whether for consumption by the coastal state itself 
or for sale in other markets. Experience has 
demonstrated that the possibility of successful 
exploitation of fishery resources depends upon the 
production of food at a price which will create and 
sustain a market. There are already many evi- 
dences of efforts to develop fishery resources which 
have failed because of an inability to produce fish 
at a sufficiently low price. 

Low costs in the production of fish require sus- 
tained operations of boats and other facilities, 
including packing plants, throughout all or most 


of the year. This in turn requires in many cases 
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the development of fishing fleets capable of rang- 
ing beyond the limits of coastal states—particu- 
larly the smaller coastal states—in pursuit of 
stocks of fish. If the high seas were to become 
divided into unilaterally controlled areas, each 
coastal state preventing others from entering the 
waters under its control, the possibilities of de- 
veloping economically efficient industries capable 
of converting the living resources of the seas into 
products of use to man would be severely impeded. 

Practical considerations such as those men- 
tioned above are in the opinion of the United 
States of great importance in determining the 
suitability of any method of resolving the conflicts 
of interest to which reference was made earlier in 
this summary. However, juridical aspects must 
also be taken into account in devising a satisfac- 
tory solution. Under the principle of the 
freedom of the seas a vessel fishing outside the ter- 
ritorial waters of another state has a well-estab- 
lished right in international law to conduct its 
operations there. This right cannot be impinged 
upon or limited by the declarations of one coastal 
state or a group of such states. On the other 
hand, the United States Government is entirely 
ready to recognize that the legitimate interest of 
coastal states must be given weight in establish- 
ing a system of law with reference to fisheries 
conservation which will resolve the inherent con- 
flict of interests discussed herein. 

Freedom of the seas includes not only the right 
to navigate on the high seas but also the right to 
fish freely in those waters and enjoy certain other 
rights. Action taken by the coastal state to limit 
freedom of the seas with respect to fisheries can- 
not fail to have wide repercussions upon the 
interests and rights of other states. 

There is not, in the view of the United States, 
any fundamental and legitimate interest of 
coastal states, or of other states, which cannot 
be satisfactorily reconciled through a procedure 
of international agreement based upon a nego- 
tiation among states enjoying equal sovereignty 
and equal rights. Already the United States 
Government has enjoyed the beneficial results of 
agreements with certain other states respecting 
fisheries under which the resources of certain areas 
of the seas of interest to the states concerned have 
been developed, increased, and maintained to the 
economic advantage of all. Under such conserva- 
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tion agreements, the resources of more than one 
state have been brought to bear upon the study 
and solution of technical problems. Facilities of 
the directly interested states have been used in the 
development and enforcement of regulations for 
the exploitation of such resources. Methods for 
the settlement of points on which agreement is 
not reached through direct negotiation have been 
established in advance, in keeping with the prin- 
ciple of the peaceful solution of international 
differences. 

The opinion has been expressed by some states 
that solution of international conservation prob- 
lems by agreements among all interested states 
is severely handicapped or in some cases impos- 
sible owing to the fact that such agreements are 
voluntary and may be invalidated by failure of 
a single state to cooperate. The United States 
Government recognizes that this is a problem of 
some importance. It is under active study by the 
International Law Commission of the United 
Nations and will be considered by the United 
Nations General Assembly at a later date. The 
United States Government has cooperated and 
will continue to cooperate with other governments 
in supporting and encouraging the International 
Law Commission and the General Assembly in 
developing and obtaining acceptance of a satis- 
factory set of international principles for fishery 
conservation to meet this problem. 

The United States Government is convinced, on 
the basis both of law and of practical experience, 
that the most satisfactory avenue for the solution 
of growing conflicts of interest over fishery re- 
sources lies in the development of conservation 
agreements among interested states. It is likewise 
convinced that continued efforts by coastal states 
to extend unilaterally their jurisdictional control 
over areas recognized under international law as 
being high seas cannot fail to aggravate existing 
international disputes and create new ones. It is 
the earnest desire of the United States to avoid 
such disputes and to assist in achieving the legiti- 
mate aim of all interested parties, namely, the 
maintenance of the productivity of the fishery 
resources for maximum beneficial human use. 


©The above summary was prepared in the 
office of the Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary for Fisheries and Wildlife. 
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U.S. Views on Draft Articles 
on Regime of Territorial Sea 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations on 
March 29+ circulated the texts of comments re- 
ceived from member governments on provisional 
articles concerning the regime of the territorial sea 
which the International Law Commission had 
adopted at its sixth session in 1954. Following is 
the text of the reply of the United States. 


Nore VERBALE From THE PERMANENT DELEGATION 
Or THE UNITED States TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
Daren 3 Frespruary 1955 


The Representative of the United States of 
America to the United Nations presents his com- 
pliments to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and has the honor to refer to the note 
LEG 292/9/01, dated August 31, 1954, from the 
Principal Director in charge of the Legal Depart- 
ment, concerning the Draft Articles on the Regime 
of the Territorial Sea of the International Law 
Commission set out in the Report covering the 
work of its sixth session, June 3-July 28, 1954.? 

The Commission prepared a provisional text for 
all but four of the articles of the proposed draft 
and requested the comments of Governments on 
these articles. Among the articles for which no 
text has yet been drafted is Article 3 concerning 
the breadth of the territorial sea. With respect 
to this article, the Commission requested views 
and suggestions which might help it to formulate 
aconcrete proposal. 

So far as concerns the articles now drafted, the 
Government of the United States believes that 
they constitute, as a whole, a sound exposition of 
the principles applicable to the regime of the 
territorial sea in international law. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has, however, certain 
suggestions to make with respect to Articles 5 and 
19. 

Article 5 provides inter alia that where circum- 
stances necessitate a special regime because the 
coast is deeply indented or cut into “or because 
there are islands in its immediate vicinity” the 
base line may be independent from the low-water 
mark and may be a series of straight lines. The 
Government of the United States presumes from 


* U.N. doc. A/CN.4/90. 


* U.N. doc. A/2693. 
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the comments which follow the article that it was 
not intended that the presence of a few isolated 
islands in front of the coast would justify per se 
the use of the straight line method. The islands, 
as the comments indicate, would have to be related 
to the coast in somewhat the same manner as the 
skjaergaard in Norway. In the view of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the words “or be- 
cause there are islands in its immediate vicinity” 
are too general and do not convey as accurately as 
desirable what the Commission apparently had in 
mind. 

With respect to Article 19, the Government of 
the United States is satisfied that the text incor- 
porates principles upheld by the International 
Court of Justice in its judgment of April 9, 1949, 
in the Corfu Channel case, but it believes that the 
comments on this article should include a short 
statement of the factual circumstances upon which 
the court was ruling, since such a statement would 
point up and illustrate the significance and mean- 
ing of the principles embodied in Article 19. 

So far as concerns the question of the breadth 
of the territorial sea and the various suggestions 
set out in paragraph 68 of the Report, the guiding 
principle of the Government of the United States 
is that any proposal must be clearly consistent with 
the principle of freedom of the seas. Some of the 
proposals amount to a virtual abandonment or 
denial of that principle. In this connection it 
must be pointed out that the high seas are an area 
under a definite and established legal status which 
requires freedom of navigation and use for all. 
They are not an area in which a legal vacuum 
exists free to be filled by individual states, strong 
or weak. History attests to the failure of that 
idea and to the evolution of the doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas as a principle fair to all. The 
regime of territorial waters itself is an encroach- 
ment on that doctrine and any breadth of terri- 
torial waters is in derogation of it; so the deroga- 
tions must be kept to an absolute minimum, agreed 
to by all as in the interest of all. 

That the breadth of the territorial sea should 
remain fixed at three miles, is without any question 
the proposal most consistent with the principle of 
freedom of the seas. The three-mile limit is the 
greatest breadth of territorial waters on which 
there has ever been anything like common agree- 
ment. Every one is now in agreement that the 
coastal state is entitled to a territorial sea to that 
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distance from its shores. There is no agreement 
on anything more. If there is any limit which 
can safely be laid down as fully conforming to in- 
ternational law, it is the three-mile limit. This 
point, in the view of the Government of the United 
States, is often overlooked in discussions on this 
subject, where the tendency is to debate the re- 
spective merits of various limits as though they 
had the same sanction in history and in practice 
as the three-mile limit. But neither 6 nor 9 nor 
12 miles, much less other more extreme claims for 
territorial seas, has the same historical sanction 
and a record of acceptance in practice marred by 
no protest from other states. A codification of 
the international law applicable to the territorial 
sea must, in the opinion of the Government of the 
United States, incorporate this unique status of 
the three-mile limit and record its unquestioned 
acceptance as a lawful limit. 

This being established, there remains the prob- 
lem of ascertaining the status of claims to sover- 
eignty beyond the three-mile limit. The diversity 
of the claims involved bears witness, in the opinion 
of the Government of the United States, to the 
inability of each to command the degree of ac- 
ceptance which would qualify it for possible con- 
sideration as a principle of international law. Not 
only does each proposed limit fail to command the 
positive support of any great number of nations, 
but each has been strongly opposed by other na- 
tions. This defect is crucial and, in view of the 
positive rule of freedom of the sea now in effect 
in the waters where the claims are made no such 
claim can be recognized in the absence of common 
agreement. <A codification of the international 
law applicable to the territorial sea should, in the 
view of the Government of the United States, 
record the lack of legal status of these claims. 

While unilateral claims to sovereignty or other 
forms of exclusive control over waters heretofore 
recognized as high seas cannot be regarded as 
valid, this is not to say that the reasons, legitimate 
or otherwise, which motivate such claims should 
be ignored. In some cases, at least, these attempts 
of the coastal state to appropriate to its exclusive 
use large areas of the high seas seem to be based 
on a real concern for the conservation of the re- 
sources of the sea found in such waters. Efforts 
of the Commission and of the nations to settle 
such problems should be unceasing. But the rem- 
edy is not unilateral action in defiance of long es- 
tablished and sound principles of law applicable to 
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other matters. In many cases the nations taking 
such action would seem to have little to gain from 
abandonment of such principles and reversion to a 
condition of anarchy on the high seas. The 
sounder approach would appear to be an effort to 
reach agreement on the principles applicable to 
the real matters at issue, such as conservation of 
natural resources and rights to fish. 
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Exchange of Ratifications of Highway 
Conventions With Panama 


Press release 200 dated April 11 

On April 11 at Panama City the U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Panama, Selden Chapin, and the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Panama, Octavio Fabrega, 
exchanged documents of ratification of the Con- 
ventions on Highways and the Colén Corridor. 
These agreements were originally signed by rep- 
resentatives of both countries in 1950.1. They have 
now been ratified by both Governments. 

The Highways Convention grants the United 
States free use of Panamanian public roads, with 
the Republic of Panama covering maintenance 
costs of such roads while the United States agrees 
to maintain the Trans-Isthmian Highway in good 
order. Prior to the signing of the convention, 
maintenance costs of public roads in Panama used 
periodically by the Armed Forces of the United 
States were shared by the United States with the 
Republic of Panama. 

The Colon Corridor agreement, through bound- 
ary adjustments, places the Trans-Isthmian High- 
way solely within Panamanian territory. It also 
gives to the city of Col6én, for the first time since 
the construction of the Canal, a direct connection 
with the rest of the Republic of Panama over a 
route under Panamanian jurisdiction. 

The exchange of documents is another mani- 
festation of the cordial relations which have been 
maintained between the Republic of Panama and 


the United States over a long period of years. 


? BULLETIN of Sept. 25, 1950, p. 500. 
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U. S.-Mexican Agreement 
on Migratory Workers 


Press release 210 dated April 15 


Agreement between the Governments of the 
United States and Mexico on methods of improv- 
ing operations through which Mexican migratory 
workers are temporarily employed in U.S. agri- 
culture was formalized on April 14, 1955, at 
Mexico City with an exchange of notes signed by 
Francis White, American Ambassador, and Luis 
Padilla Nervo, Mexican Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations. 

The exchange marked simultaneous approval by 
both Governments of a series of recommendations 
made last fall by a Joint Migratory Labor Com- 
mission composed of representatives of the De- 
partments of State, Justice, Labor, and Agricul- 
ture and the Mexican Ministries of Foreign Rela- 
tions, Labor, and Interior. 

The approved recommendations in substance 
call for the following measures to improve exist- 
ing operations under the Migrant Labor Agree- 
ment of 1951, as amended,? and to deter the illegal 
migratory movement: 


An increase in U.S. border patrol personnel and 
equipment; coordination of all U.S. border pa- 
trolling activities; and continuation and improve- 
ment of present coordination with Mexico. 

The proposal of U.S. legislation to deter em- 
ployers from utilizing illegal entrants and to pun- 
ish persons engaged in their transportation. 

Improvement and extension of certain fences 
and construction of towers to deter illegal cross- 
ings. 

Use of an identification device for Mexican 
workers. 

Continuation of Mexico’s present practice of 
transporting illegal entrants to the interior of 
Mexico. 

Prevention by Mexico of unlawful emigration 
of workers. 

Improvement of Mexican border patrol and its 
coordination with U.S. border patrol action. 

Reduction in number of copies of work contracts. 

Reduction in number of copies of forms re- 
quired of employers for :ontracting purposes. 

Interchange of the two Governments’ instruc- 





*For background on the Commission, see BuLLETIN of 
Mar. 29, 1954, p. 467, and Apr. 12, 1954, p. 565. 
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tions on operations, interpretations, and adminis- 
tration of the migrant-labor program. 

Efforts to be made by both Governments to sim- 
plify procedures for the return of mentally ill 
Mexican agricultural workers under contract. 

Procedures to cover cost of return transporta- 
tion if the worker abandons his work without 
justified cause. 

The addition of more specific items to the work 
contract’s present schedule of benefits on account 
of occupational risks. 

Improvement of Mexico’s controls to prevent 
the concentration of excess workers at migratory 
stations. 

Discontinuance of migratory stations in Mexico 
within 160 kilometers of the border. 

Joint development of an information program 
through the appropriate agencies of the two 
Governments. 


U.S. and Japan Sign Agreement 
for Technical Cooperation 


The Foreign Operations Administration an- 
nounced on April 6 the conclusion at Tokyo of a 
technical cooperation agreement with Japan aimed 
at strengthening that nation’s economy through 
increased efficiency in industry, agriculture, and 
commerce. It is the first agreement Foa has con- 
cluded with Japan on an operating program in 
that country. 

The technical cooperation agreement covers op- 
erations of a Japanese Productivity Center for 
which Foa has allotted an initial $200,000 with 
Japan putting up a like amount in local currency. 
Foa has available a total of $500,000 appropriated 
by the last Congress to begin the technical cooper- 
ation program in Japan. 

The center was officially opened by Japan in 
February, but Foa financial support was not pos- 
sible until the formal agreement had been con- 
cluded and signed. Patterned after similar 
programs in Europe under the Marshall plan, the 
technical assistance program in Japan is designed 
to increase productivity with its attendant benefits, 
including an expansion of Japan’s trade, particu- 
larly in the Far East, and increasing the purchas- 
ing power of Japan. 

Foa will provide technical aid and send Ameri- 
can experts to work with the Japanese, and 
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numbers of Japanese industrialists and technicians 
will be brought to the United States to observe 
and study American methods in industry, mining, 
labor, transportation, agriculture, and related 
fields. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 


Convention for unification of certain rules relating to 
international transportation by air, and additional 
protocol. Concluded at Warsaw October 12, 1929. 
Entered into force February 13, 1933. 49 Stat. 300. 
Ratification deposited: Union of South Africa (includes 

Territory of South West Africa), December 22, 1954. 


Narcotic Drugs 


Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, the production of, international and 
wholesale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New 
York June 23, 1953.1 
Ratification deposited: Pakistan, March 10, 1955. 


Publications 


Protocol amending agreement for suppression of circula- 
tion of obscene publications signed at Paris May 4, 1910 
(87 Stat. 1511). Done at Lake Success May 4, 1949. 
TIAS 2164. 

Acceptance deposited: Luxembourg, March 14, 1955. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention. Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954.’ 

Senate advice and consent to ratification given: April 1, 
1955. 

Final protocol to the international telecommunication con- 
vention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. 
Entered into force January 1, 1954.” 

Senate advice and consent to ratification given: ..pril 1, 
1955. 


White Slave Traffic 


Protocol amending the international agreement signed at 
Paris May 18, 1904, and the international convention 
signed at Paris May 4, 1910, for suppression of white 
slave traffic. Done at Lake Success May 4, 1949. TIAS 
2332. 

Acceptance deposited: Luxembourg, March 14, 1955. 


1 Not in force. 
? Not in force for the United States. 
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BILATERAL 


Guatemala 

Agreement providing for investment guaranties author. 
ized by section 413 (b) (4) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954. Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
March 23, 1955. Entered into force March 23, 1955. 


Haiti 

Agreement providing for emergency assistance to Haiti in 
connection with hurricane disaster, pursuant to Title II, 
Public Law 480 (68 Stat. 454, 457). Effected by ex. 
change of notes at Port-au-Prince March 22 and April 1, 
1955. Entered into force April 1, 1955; operative Octo- 
ber 15, 1954. 


Iraq 

Agreement relating to a technical cooperation program 
of community welfare. Signed at Baghdad March 2, 
1955. Entered into force March 2, 1955. 

Agreement relating to a technical cooperation program 
of social welfare services. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Baghdad July 21 and August 18, 1952. Entered 
into force August 18, 1952. TIAS 2725. 

Replaced (by above agreement) : March 2, 1955. 


Japan 

Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
estates, inheritances, and gifts. Signed at Washington 
April 16, 1954. Ratified by the President March 7, 1955. 
Ratified by Japan March 25, 1955. Instruments of 
ratification exchanged April 1, 1955. Entered into force 
April 1, 1955. 
Proclaimed by the President: April 8, 1955. 

Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
income, with a related exchange of notes. Signed at 
Washington April 16, 1954. Ratified by the President 
March 7, 1955. Ratified by Japan March 25, 1955. In- 
struments of ratification exchanged April 1, 1955. 
Entered into force April 1, 1955. 
Proclaimed by the President: April 8, 1955. ' 


Panama 





Convention regarding the Col6n Corridor and certain 
other corridors through the Canal Zone. Signed at 
Panama May 24, 1950. Ratified by the President 
August 21, 1950. 

Entered into force: April 11, 1955 (date of exchange 
of instruments of ratification). 

Highway convention signed at Panamd September 14, | 
1950. Ratified by the President July 18, 1952. 
Entered into force: April 11, 1955 (date of exchange { 

of instruments of ratification). 





Correction 


Butuetin of April 18, 1955, p. 666—In the sixth 
line of the second column, the date should be 
October 23, 1954. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Problems of Administering East African Trust Territories 


Statements by Mason Sears 


U.S. Representative on the Trusteeship Council * 


U.S. POSITION ON TIMETABLE PRINCIPLE 


U.S./U.N. press release 2121 dated February 24 


I have a statement concerning the report of the 
Visiting Mission to East Africa on which I had 
the privilege of serving. 

There are several points in the report on which 
I, as a member of the mission, took an individual 
view but on which my Government has reached 
somewhat different conclusions. I wish to refer 
now particularly to the suggestion of laying dcwn 
a timetable for the attainment of self-government. 
My Government recognizes that sometimes, where 
a territory is close to self-government, this con- 
cept has merit. In the case of the Philippines, for 
example, the United States did recommend a date 
for independence some years before its realization. 

But as a general principle the United States 
continues to believe that target dates for self- 
government should only be set when the inhabit- 
ants of a trust territory are nearly approaching 
the time when they are “able to undertake its re- 
sponsibilities.” 

However, my Government believes that as a 
general rule the setting of a timetable tends to be 
too rigid and doubts whether it can usefully be 
applied to Tanganyika. On the other hand, it 
believes that orderly progress toward selt-govern- 
ment should always be carried resolutely to a 
completion. In certain cases the achievement of 
self-government might be brought about even 
sooner than called for in a timetable. 

Accordingly, since it is difficult to estimate 
progress in economic and social as well as in politi- 





* Made in the Council on Feb. 24, Mar. 8, and Mar. 17. 
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cal and constitutional fields, my Government will 
not support the timetable principle for Tangan- 
yika. 


THE RACIAL PROBLEM IN TANGANYIKA 
U.S./U.N. press release 2125 dated March 8 


Most of the political issues in Africa today can 
be traced to one of three sources—racialism, na- 
tionalism, or the ownership of land. But these 
are issues which have always provoked differences 
among peoples and governments all over the 
world. They are heard in parliamentary debates 
in many countries. And we see them here in the 
differing approach which marks the colonial 
policies of the three principal administering 
powers. ” 

It is, consequently, not surprising that they 
arise in this Council and in the report of the Visit- 
ing Mission to Tanganyika.? At least they help 
to explain why emerging nationhood is a problem 
of such interest and importance. 

It is unfortunate, however, that debate over 
individual issues in the report has obscured the 
undeniable overall progress of Tanganyika. By 
any fair comparison this territory is making great 
headway. This, in fact, is the basic premise of 
the report itself, although it is a premise whicb. 
was not sufficiently stressed and has, therefore, 
been generally overlooked. 

The report states, in so many words, that “there 
has been continuous progress during the post-war 
years, and this largely reflects the confidence, good 


2,U.N. doc. T/1142 dated Dec. 28, 1954. 
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will and determination of the Administering 
Authority and its representatives in the territory.” 

Its chief representative, Sir Edward Twining, 
Governor of Tanganyika since 1949, has made an 
outstanding contribution to the progress of the 
territory. His clear understanding of the prob- 
lems of the area is respected by all races and par- 
ticularly by the Africans. 

So much has been said about the territory not 
only in the report but in subsequent discussions 
that we shall refrain from further comment except 
on the subject of timetables and the multiracial 
policy. 

On the question of a timetable for independence, 
the United States Government does not support its 
application to Tanganyika, nor does any of our 
delegation believe it would have the effect of speed- 
ing the coming of self-government. The facts are 
that British administrators are promoting self- 
government in Africa as fast as they possibly can. 
For proof of this we point to Togoland and the 
Gold Coast, to Nigeria and the Cameroons. 

As to the question of a multiracial policy, there 
can be no doubt of its high purpose. Neither can 
we overlook the fact that the European-Asian 
population is less than one percent of the whole. 
Our position on this question is twofold. The 
first is that Tanganyika is primarily an African 
country and is being sincerely developed as such 
by its multiracial population. The second is that 
eventually the Africans themselves will have to 
make a very importaut decision. They will have 
to decide whether or not to approve some workable 
system to protect the partnership rights of their 
European and Asian partners after Tanganyika 
has become self-governing. The importance 
which this decision will have for the economic 
future of their country is clear. 

In this connection Lord Lloyd, the Under Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, recently had this 
to say : “Where there is a multiracial problem, the 
first essential is for the leaders of the local groups 
to get together and work out a basis of corporate 
action. It cannot be imposed from outside.” 

“Nor could the British Government,” said Sir 
Alan Burns in a statement last year, “agree to a 
solution that gave forever to the minority complete 
political power over the indigenous majority.” He 
went on to say, “The majority of the population 
cannot in any country be governed indefinitely by 
a minority and especially by a minority of aliens.” 
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This idea has been expressed with equal finality 
by Prime Minister Huggins of the Central African 
Federation. He has stated, “The only way Euro- 
peans can survive in Africa is to get on with Afri. 
cans and make them friends. The African must 
be given a chance,” he said; “otherwise the Euro- 
pean will have to leave Africa.” Those were the 
words of Prime Minister Huggins and they are 
pertinent to Tanganyika. 

Taken together, it seems to us that these three 
statements should dispel any doubt whatever that 
Tanganyika is considered to be primarily an Afri- 
can country and is being developed as such by its 
multiracial population. 

Mr. President, regardless of the merits or de- 
merits of the Visiting Mission’s report, there is one 
fact that is beyond debate, and that is this: Tan- 
ganyika is above all a dynamic place where A fri- 
cans, Asians, and Europeans can and do have big 
thoughts about its future. The United States 
delegation hopes that the three races, moving 


closer and closer together, will have the patience | 


and wisdom to keep it that way. 


PROGRESS IN RUANDA-URUNDI 


U.S./U.N. press release 2130 dated March 17 


The report of the Visiting Mission to Ruanda- 
Urundi* contains many comments. Some of 
them are very complimentary; others are debata- 
ble because they suggest amendments to estab- 
lished policies. But as a member of the Visiting 
Mission, let me say that I never heard anyone 


question the extent of the overall Belgian contri- | 


bution to the welfare of Ruanda-Urundi. 





A few days ago the representative of Belgium | 
noted the lack of attention which the report had | 
given to the highly successful reforestation of the | 
countryside. Mr. President, it is extremely difi- | 


cult to edit and publish within 2 weeks a balanced 
report on a subject so vast and so interesting as 
Ruanda-Urundi. 
gium is right. I say this because one of the most 
impressive features of this hilly country is un- 
questionably the extent of its forest areas. Trees 
grow everywhere. There must be millions of 
them, and every one of them comes from Belgian 
reforestation programs. 

Because of these programs the barren hillsides of 


5 U.N. doce. T/1141 dated Dec. 8, 1954. 
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Application of “‘Atoms for Peace’’ 
to Economy of Trust Territories 


Following is a statement made by Mr. Sears in the 
Trusteeship Council on March 2 (U.S8./U.N. press 
release 2122). 


The United States delegation believes that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace proposal may 
have a number of important applications to the eco- 
nomic life of the African trust territories, and espe- 
cially Tanganyika because of its size. 

The possibilities of atomic research are vast, and 
although it would be unwise to expect too much 
tomorrow, radioactive tracers have already shown 
that it is frequently possible to improve soil fer- 
tility and to expand productive areas. If, for ex- 
ample, research proves that this can be done in 
Ruanda-Urundi, where population density and re- 
current crop shortages are primary concerns, it 
might one day open up the way to agricultural 
prosperity. 

In another field of activity, radioactive tracers 
have been used successfully to combat the destruc- 
tive effects of insects. It is entirely possible, for 
instance, that application of tracers to a study of 
the tsetse fly problem might lead ultimately to dis- 
coveries which could conceivably eradicate this 
pest. 

What this would mean to Tanganyika—and all 
the other territories, for that matter—would be 
hard to exaggerate. Vast new areas would become 
safe for farming. Land shortages would be re- 
lieved. And the growth of grievances like those 





which keep the Mau Mau movement alive would 
become unlikely. 

In West Africa the all-important cocoa industry 
is threatened by the swollen shoot disease. It is 
possible that over a period of time tracers might 
show how to develop a tree which would be resist- 
ant to this blight. 

And there are other uses. However, we do not 
say that all, or any, of these things can be accom- 
plished. Far from it. Some may not be possible 
at all. But we do suggest that experimentation is 
worth trying. 

We believe that tracer techniques may reveal 
new ways to find out how these things can be done. 
In any case, the possibility of new discoveries has 
stimulated considerable tracer research in the 
United States and other countries. 

Therefore, in line with President Eisenhower’s 
proposal, if any qualified agricultural experts from 
the trust territories desire to attend the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies for a short course in 
tracer techniques, their applications will be most 
welcome. Longer courses are available at several 
American universities. Furthermore, the prospec- 
tive visitors will be given every assistance which 
the United States Government is in a position to 
offer under its interim programs to develop the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

A supply of radioactive materials for the use of 
these experts when they return to their respective 
territories presents no difficulty, as several nations 
are already engaged in the distribution of isotopes. 

My delegation hopes that the various administer- 
ing authorities will find this suggestion worthy of 
study. 








a former generation have been as good as rescued 
from the desert. But the forests are only one as- 
pect of the country. There is also its network of 
excellent roads, its irrigated valleys, and the cul- 
tivation of its hillsides, which are often terraced 
right up to the top. 

The difficulty of doing all these things, espe- 
cially in a land so deep in Central Africa that 
until recently it was very hard to reach, must be 
apparent to every visitor. 

Then there is the undeniable economic, social, 
and educational progress of its people. The ath- 
letic skill of some of them is such—especially in 
the high jump—that they should be urged to com- 
pete in the international Olympic games. They 
would be hard to beat. 

All of these accomplishments are inherent in the 
mission’s report, although the proper emphasis is 
lacking. 
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Altogether it is vitally important for the free 
world that the progress of this territory should 
continue and that nothing in the future shall arise 
to undo the good which the Belgian Government 
has done. 

But turning to the recommendations of the re- 
port, we would like to point out that those which 
the administering authority appears to oppose 
the most come, in almost every case, from one basic 
premise. This was a fear held by a majority of 
the mission that the administration’s policy of 
slow but evenly maturing progress might not be 
fast enough to keep up with the evolutionary pace 
in other parts of Africa. We thought that the 
future stability of the territory would be better 
safeguarded if too big a gap between the political 
responsibility of its people and that of their pro- 
spective self-governing neighbors could be 
avoided. 
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It is here that a timetable for achieving inde- 
pendence comesin. And it is here again, as in the 
case of Tanganyika, that I must record the oppo- 
sition of the U.S. Government to the timetable 
principle for Ruanda-Urundi. 

The views of the Belgian administration on 
the best way to promote political progress in this 
territory have often been explained to the Trus- 
teeship Council. We respect their philosophy 
and can only hope they will be given enough time 
to accomplish their goals, unaffected by events in 
other territories. 

It could well be that methodical, unhurried 
progress toward final emancipation will ulti- 
mately turn Ruanda-Urundi into one of the most 
stable areas in Africa. Mr. President, it is an 
understatement to say that this is the earnest hope 
of the U.S. delegation. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Public Advisers to GATT Delegation 


On April 16 (press release 211) Secretary Dulles 
announced the designation of four public advisers 
to the U.S. delegation which is now at Geneva con- 
ducting tariff negotiations with Japan and other 
countries. The U.S. officials on the negotiating 
delegation represent nine executive agencies and 
departments of the Government. It is expected 
that this delegation will be materially aided by the 
broad experience and judgment of the public ad- 
visers just appointed. 

The negotiations at Geneva are being conducted 
between the United States and Japan, on the one 
hand, and between the United States and third 
countries which are negotiating with the Japa- 
nese under the auspices of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (Garr). Upon conclusion 
of the negotiations, Japan is expected to become 
a full-fledged participant in the General Agree- 
ment. At present Japan is participating on a 
provisional basis. 

The public advisers will arrive in Geneva about 
April 24. They are: 


Allan B. Kline, former president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation 


*For announcement of U.S. delegation, see BULLETIN 
of Mar. 7, 1955, p. 402. 
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Bert Seidman, staff economist, American Federation of 
Labor 

Russell G. Smith, executive vice president in charge of 
international operations, Bank of America 

Lawrence F. Whittemore, chairman of the board of diree. 
tors, Brown Company, pulp and paper manufacturers 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography: 


Economic and Social Council 


Equal Pay for Equal Work. Report Prepared by the 
International Labour Office. E/CN.6/257, January 5, 
1955. 4 pp. mimeo. 

International Assistance to Refugees within the Mandate 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for Ref- 


ugees. Report by the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. E/2678, January 11,1955. 9 pp, 
mimeo. 


Examination of Measures Designed To Avoid Excessive 
Fluctuations in the Prices of and Volume of Trade in 
Primary Commodities. Resolutions adopted by the 
Meeting of the Ministers of Finance and Economy of 
the American Republics at the fourth plenary session 
of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1954. E/CN.13/8, January 19, 
1955. 5 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in 
East Africa, 1954. Report on the Trust Territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi. T/1141, December 8, 1954. 125 pp. 
mimeo. 

United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in 
East Africa, 1954. Report on the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland. T/1143, December 20, 1954. 158 pp. 
mimeo. 

Provisional Agenda of the Fifteenth Session of the Trus- 
teeship Council. T/1144, December 21, 1954. 16 pp. 


mimeo. 

Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust 
Territories in East Africa, 1954, on Tanganyika. 
T/1142, December 23, 1954. 293 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of the Annual Report on the Administration 
of the Cameroons Under British Administration, Year 
1953. Note by the Secretary-General. T/1147, Jan- 
uary 5,1955. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of the Annual Report on the Administration 
of Togoland Under British Administration, Year 1953. 
Note by the Secretary-General. T/1148, January 5, 
1955. 27 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of the Annual Report on the Administration 
of Tanganyika, Year 1953. Note by the Secretary- 
General. 1/1149, January 5, 1955. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of the Annual Report on the Administration 
of the Cameroons under British Administration, Year 
1953. Report of the World Health Organization on 
Public Health in the Cameroons under British Ad- 
ministration. 1/1152, January 24, 1955. 18 pp. 
mimeo. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: April 11-17 


Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to April 11 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 183 of 
April 4 and 185 of April 5. 


Subject 
Holland: relations with Latin Amer- 
ica. 
Note concerning Czechoslovak border 
gtard. 
Panama credentials (rewrite). 
Highways convention with Panama, 
Statement on Edward R. Corsi. 
Death of Ambassador Jesse D. Locker. 
Dulles: “Principles in Foreign Policy.” 
Dulles: statement on Stevenson speech. 
Reinhardt nomination to Viet-Nam. 
Dulles: Pan American Day. 
Dulles: circulation of polio report. 
Key: “Looking Ahead With the United 
Nations.” 
Murphy: Wisconsin award. 
Agreement with Mexico on migratory 
workers. 
Public advisers to Gatr delegation 
(rewrite). 
Soviet editors not to visit U. S. 


No. Date 
*197 4/11 
7198 4/11 
199 
200 
*201 
*202 
203 
204 
*205 
4206 
207 
7208 


4/11 
4/11 
4/11 
4/11 
4/11 
4/12 
4/13 
4/14 
4/13 
4/14 


*209 
210 


4/15 
4/15 
211 4/16 
212 4/16 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) came 
into existence on January 1, 1948, as an undertaking by eight 
of the most important world trading countries, including the 
United States. This agreement sets out general rules for the 
conduct of international trade and establishes standards for 
international cooperation through joint negotiation of the re- 
duction of tariffs and the elimination of other barriers to free 
world trade. Today 34 countries participate in this unique 
international cooperative association. Together, they account 
for about 80 percent of world trade. 

As a result of changes in world economic conditions since 
1948, representatives of the cou ntries participating in the Gen- 
eral Agreement recently made 2n intensive review of its pro- 
visions. They proposed ame.*®*nents which are designed to 
strengthen the agreement and eq provide a permanent organiza- 
tion (Organization for Trade ‘2stoperation) to administer the 
world trade rules. The amerj,1ents agreed upon will come 
into operation after approval b® he contracting parties. 

Two recent Department of State publications explain this 
important agreement and the proposed amendments: 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade . . . 
Present Rules and Proposed Revisions 45 cents 


(A comparative study.) 
The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade . . . 


An Explanation of lts Provisions and the Proposed Amendments 
Publication No. 5813 20 cents 


(An explanation in layman’s language.) 


These publications may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Please send me copies of 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade .. . 
Present Rules and Proposed Revisions 

Please send me ------ copies of 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ... 
An Explanation of Its Provisions and the Proposed Amendments 
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